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URING the spring of last year a 

short series of lectures to young men 
was delivered at the College of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, and after- 
wards published under the title, “Present 
Difficulties in Theology.” 

The fact that a second edition of that 
volume has been called for and nearly 
exhausted within twelve months encourages 
the hope that it was found appropriate to 


the wants of the time, and of service to 


* London : Hodder and Stoughton. Second 
Edition. 1873. 
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the class for whom it was primarily 
designed. 

The present is, in a sense, a companion 
volume to the former one, for it contains 
a similar course of lectures, also four in 
number, which have this spring been 
addressed, at the same place, to audiences 
of the same description. The lecturers, 
however, as well as their subjects, are all 
different, so that the two books have little 
in common beyond the accident of their 
origin. It is earnestly desired that this 
year's publication may be found still more 
useful than its predecessor in promoting 
among Christians an intelligent faith in 
some of those fundamental verities of our 
holy religion which at this time are so 
persistently assailed. 


Various indications render it probable 
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that we have already seen the tide of un- 
belief reach its high-water mark for the 
present, and that it may even be on the 
ebb. Such a turn of opinion was to be 
expected. So long as infidelity exists 
mainly as an intellectual tendency, a dis- 
position to doubt, or a prevalent feeling of 
uneasiness respecting the soundness of 
hereditary beliefs; so long it is sure to 
exert a charm over young, bold, and free 
minds, as well as over those who desire to 
be thought such. So long it will continue to 
fascinate many, simply by its claim to in- 
dependence of thought, its novelty, and a 
certain air of superiority to the common 
run of believers in those traditional 
dogmas which it presumes to canvass. 
With such readiness have people yielded 


to this temptation that, for some time past, 
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it has almost needed more moral courage 
than most young men possess to dare to 
be conservative in religion. It is the intel- 
lectual mode to be sceptical, or at least 
uttdecided ; and while this “rage” for an 


attenuated creed lasts, comparatively few 


of those who like to be “abreast of the 
age” will care to be seen professing all the 
unfashionable articles of belief in which 
their fathers trusted. | 

But men cannot go on for ever question- 
ing and overthrowing. The tendency to 
interrogate every Christian doctrine with 
a suspicion that it will turn out false, may 
lead for a time to an attitude of mind 
which is merely negative, a simple suspen- 
sion of judgment ; but it cannot stop there. 
It must in the end work itself out to a 


flat denial of the faith, Then scepticism 
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begins to be itself dogmatic ; and when it 
has once passed from the negative into 
this positive stage, the constraints of logic 
will speedily urge it to ever more and more 
sweeping denials. All truths are members 
one of another; to deny one leads to the 
denial of more. Eminently disbelief, 
“der Geist der stets verneint,” is a monster 
that grows by what it feeds on. First, the 
supernatural in the history of revelation 
goes; next, the fact of revelation itself ; 
then, all that distinguishes Christianity 
from simple Deism ; lastly, even Deism is 
swallowed up, and God Himself and our 
own immortality denied. . When the 
teachers, whose early doubts proved so 
seductive, have landed themselves ina bare, 
blank renunciation of all that can sustain 


religious life or hope in man, it is not 


« 
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strange if their voice cease to attract—if 
it even begin to affright—many among 
their disciples. 

We have recently seen some signs which 
appear to say that such a reaction is at 
hand. The stark atheism of the late 
David Friedrick Strauss’ latest confession of 
faith in his “Old Faith and New,” startled 
a good many (as well it might) who had 
travelled a long way with him in the 
earlier stages of his wandering. Dr. 
Matthew Arnold’s most recent publications 
are not very far behind the famous German 
in the same fatal line of development. 
The dreary absence of all religion what- 
ever from Mr. Stuart Mill’s “ Autobio- 
graphy” is hardly calculated to commend 
his philosophy to men who want a faith to 


live by. Thus unbelief is provoking a re- 
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action. It is the natural history of every 
sceptical movement to breed alongside of 
itself misgrowths of superstition or abject 
credulity (like Spiritualism and Mormon- 
ism). But it isa gain which in this age sacred 
truth owes to the very sincerity and intel- 
lectual nobleness of those leaders of thought 
who have assailed her, that their fearless 
prosecution of denial to its consequences 
promises ere long to work its own cure in 
the restoration of a healthier faith. 

On the other hand, are tokens not a- 
wanting of a certain awaking in the national 
heart of that consciousness of ethical and 
spiritual need to which the Gospel ever 
makes its most confident appeal. Where- 
ever the sense of guilt, and the craving 
after direct intercourse with God, are 


aroused or deepened in the public mind 
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(as is happening in many parts of this 
country just now), there souls who will do 
the will of their Father come to know of 
His Son’s doctrine that it is true; and in 
the presence of eyes which once were blind 
but now see the true facts of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom, you shall argue against 

the reality of these facts in vain. If it | 
please God to grantto ourage ample demon- 
stration through the actual experience of 
many living men that regeneration is a 
possibility, and prayer’a power, and the 
Gospel of pardon through Christ crucified 
an answer to the deepest requirements of 
conscience, then indeed, not only shall the 
tide of unbelief be on the-ebb, but a tide 
of returning faith will have begun to flow. 


J. OSWALD DYKES. 
17, OAKLEY SQUARE, 
May 5, 1874. 
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THE DIVINIEY OF. CHRIST. THE 
CENTRES OF: CHRISPEANS DOC. 
TRINE AND LIFE. 


WOULD fain commence my remarks 

on the central doctrine of revelation by 
striking the same key-note of calm faith 
and jubilant thanksgiving which we hear 
in the apostolic declaration : “ Without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness, 
God manifest in the flesh.” 

“Without controversy.” For since the 
incarnation of the Son of God, the dark- 
ness is past, the true light now shineth. 
Past is the winter with its gloom and 
cold; “the rain is over and gone; the 
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flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.” 

The mystery, which had been preached 
for ages, was at last unveiled ; the promise 
of centuries at last fulfilled. Then all the 
psalms of David, the sweet singer of Israel, 
all the chords of adoration and joyous 
faith which his many-stringed harp gave 
forth, were heard in fuller and more mys- 
terious melody in the Magnificat of Mary ; 
and Zechariah, the priest, blessed the Lord 
who had come and redeemed His people, 
and extolled the tender mercy of God, 
whereby the dayspring from on high had 
visited us. From that time forth began the 
hymn of praise, the melody of joy in the 
garden of God. John the Baptist, summing 
up all the teaching of Moses and the pro- 
phets, exclaimed: “Behold, the Lamb of 
God”; and testified of Him as the Son of 
God, the Lord, who is above all, the Bride- 
sroom of Israel. Nathanael no sooner sees 
Him, and hears the word of the heart-search- 
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ing Lord, but he confesses: “Thou art the 
Son of God ; Thou art the King of Israel.” 
Peter, in the name of the apostles, confesses: 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” The beloved disciple who leaned on 
the bosom of Jesus, declared: “This is the 
true God, and eternal life.’ Thomas, when 
the condescension of the risen Saviour 
had dissipated the clouds of unbelief and 
morose despondency, answered and _ said 
unto Him, “My Lord and my God”; 
all the believing disciples, when they saw 
Him ascending into heaven, worshipped 
Him with great joy. The Apostle Paul, 
latest-born, yet greatest, calls Him “God 
above all, blessed for ever.” All the saints of 
the apostolic age in every place called upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord ; that is, 
invoked and adored Him as Jehovah. All 
martyrs, beginning with Stephen of the 
angelic countenance, look unto the exalted 
Jesus as their strength and refuge, their 
joy and crown. To Him as Son of God, 
all childlike hearts sing Hosannah ; of 
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Him, the whole Church testifies that He is 
Lord to the glory of the Father. And He 
is the Centre also in heaven; for the many 
angels round the throne, and the four 
living beings, and the four-and-twenty 
elders worship Him, and ascribe unto Him, 
power, and honour, and glory.* 

When we enter into the region of 
Scripture, when we hear the testimony of 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs, when we 
listen to the voice of adoration in the 
heavenly sanctuary, we can well under- 
stand the tone of absolute certainty: “With- 
out controversy, great is the mystery of 
the godliness.” But is the church of Christ 
to speak in the same manner in this pre- 
sent day of doubt and unbelief, when so 
many objections and difficulties are brought 
forward against the declarations of Scrip- 
ture? If this age is one of doubt and 
unbelief, it does not differ from any of 


* Luke i.; John i. 49, iii. 29-30; Matt. xvi. 16; 
1 John v.20; John exx..285 Rom." 5 = Acts avi. 
BOs 1 (Comme2e mhev. wv. 
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the centuries which preceded it. There 
never was a time when the God-sent 
prophets had not to complain: “ Who hath 
believed our report?” The flock of the 
Good Shepherd was always a little one. 
The gospel of Christ crucified was always 
foolishness to the wise, and a stumbling- 
block to the self-righteous. The spirit of 
the world was always opposed to the 
Spirit of God. If unbelief in our day is 
more decided, more logical, more radical ; 
if, instead of the insipid rationalism and 
inconsistent deism of former days, we have 
pantheism and materialism; if men who 
deny the Son are beginning to deny the 
Father the Creator, also, we cannot be 
astonished ; but, grieved and solemnized 
as we feel, recognise only the fulfilment-of 
Scripture, which has predicted this ulti- 
mate manifestation of the world’s spirit. 
The apostles have not left us in darkness 
as to their method of presenting truth to 
the world. They never concealed it, that 
their gospel was foolishness to the philo- 
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sophers of the day. Thevery centre of the 
gospel, that is, the Divinity of Jesus and 
the expiatory death of the Cross, they 
always asserted, was the stumbling-block 
and rock of offence. And in this they did 
not see a peculiar weakness of their age, 
a temporary condition of things. They 
did not appeal from the reason and phi- 
losophy of their generation to the more 
enlightened and better informed reason of 
a subsequent day. But they recognised 
the absolute necessity of this opposition. 
The natural, merely psychical man, whe- 
ther he lives in the first or nineteenth cen- 
tury, cannot discern the things of God. 
No man can call Jesus, Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost. The religious Saul persecutes 
and blasphemes Jesus until it pleases God 
to reveal His Son unto him. 

“The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Holy Ghost, for they are 
foolishness unto him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Scripture never says that the 
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Gospel is contrary to reason. Reason does 
not mean my reason, or your reason, or 
even the reason of a whole nation, or of 
any special age of the world’s history. 
If you ask what is reason, pure reason, 
human reason, you must go back to 
its highest source, the Eternal Logos, 
the Wisdom, out of which all light 
and truth come. Christianity is not 
against reason; on the contrary, man’s 
reason, as well as his conscience and heart, 
find in revealed truth, and here only, 
rest and satisfaction. God only is light 
and in His light we see light.* But the 
natural man—that is, fallen man, separated 
and alienated from God, the Source and 
Fountain of all light—is not able to dis- 
cern the things of God. 

Now, what was the apostolic method? 
Their method was declaratory; they 
announced and testified. They believed in 


* I take the liberty of referring to a somewhat 
full exposition of this important point in my book 
(ine coran., ~ Christ, Crucified.” Lect: V. 
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the power of truth, in the entrance of the 
Word giving light, in the Holy Ghost show- 
ing to the souls of men the spiritual 
realities. They did not aim at an intel- 
lectual assent, based upon the evidence 
presented to natural reason. Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, and the apostles in all 
their preaching, did not enter into circum- 
stantial and historical evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ. He declared the 
resurrection, and proved it from its har- 
mony with the Scripture predictions and 
the Scripture circle of doctrinal truths.* 
It was the Christians that Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians, reminds of all 
the disciples that had seen the risen Jesus. 
The apostolic teaching was a testimony 
that Jesus is the Christ according to the 
Scriptures. It was the Scripture argument, 
the unity and power of the Scripture 
teaching, experienced in their hearts and 
lives, that they presented to unbelieving 
Jews and Gentiles. 


* Joel ii. ; Psalm xvi. and cx. 
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For many centuries the Church has argued 
with unbelievers. She felt it her duty to 
adduce evidence, to enter into argument, 
_to answer objections, to show analogies 
between natural and revealed religion, to 
commend Divine truth to the reason, the 
conscience, and the esthetic sense of 
humanity. Sometimes it was necessary and 
kind to do so; but without entering into 
this question, let us ask, With what result 
has this apologetic treatment of truth been 
attended? Are we any nearer the end? 
Does Christ’s doctrine appear more reason- 
able, and is it more palatable to the wise 
and prudent? Are we not moving in a 
circle ? k 

The argument with unbelievers is end- 
less ; not because they have anything sub- 
stantial and weighty to bring forward 
against the evidence, but because they are 
continually shifting their ground, and be- 
cause the radical and ever fruitful and 
active source of unbelief is not touched by 
argument. 
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For instance, for a long time men de- 
manded good, strong, convincing evidence 
that the miracles by which revelation is 
attested really happened. A great mass of 
evidence was presented—evidence so abun- 
dant, so luminous, so manifold and cumula- 
tive, that on any other subject it would 
have been deemed cogent and solid. Were 
men convinced ? 

They altered their tactics, and said that 
no amount of evidence or testimony was 
sufficient to prove a miracle, because a 
miracle was something which cannot be 
conceived ; and it was not possible, they 
maintained, for human reason to receive so 
contradictory an idea as a miracle ; so that 
it has become fashionable in our day to 
say, not merely that the miracles are no 
help, facilitating the reception of Christian- 
ity, but, on the contrary, that they are a 
very inconvenient burden and hindrance; 
and that it would be easier to receive Chris- 
tianity if not encumbered with the record 
of miraculous facts. 
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Take another change. For atime men 
believed in a personal God, but did not ac- 
cept the ideas of Mediation and Expiation, 
as obnoxious to their reason and moral 
sense. At another time the pantheistic 
current sets in, and we are told that if one 
can take in the contradictory idea of a 
Personal Infinite, the positive doctrines of 
Christianity would logically follow.* The 
same age that in its pantheistic intoxica- 
tion deifies man and speaks of God coming 
to consciousness in the human mind; the 
same age that denies man to be a creature, 
_and declares him to be the highest being, 
teaches us that man and the animals have 
the same source and origin. 

I spoke before of unbelief becoming more 
clearly defined. This is true. Not that 
the unbelievers possess clearness; only © 
on the territory of revelation is light, 
truth, firmness, and consistency. Only 
they who believe, see and are sure. (John 
vi. 69; 1 John i) The reason of this in- 


_ * J. S. Mill, for instance, in his Autobiography. 
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creasing clearness of unbelief is, that the 
spirit which worketh in them, the deep, 
underlying mystery of iniquity, is unfolding ; 
the apostacy of which we read in the Scrip- 
tures, and which culminates in the denial 
of God and the worship of Antichrist. 

The Church is virtually in the same 
position in which she was at the beginning. 
She possesses the truth. God was known 
in Juda, when the whole world was in dark- 
ness ; God is known and worshipped in the 
Church: by faith we declare the mystery 
of godliness: God manifest in the flesh. 


Let me draw your attention to a very 
striking circumstance—that at no time 
could it have been more difficult to declare 
the doctrine of the Divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, than at the time when it was 
proclaimed with greatest earnestness and 
intensity, in the days of the apostles. 
Think of the Jews to whom they preached 
that Jesus is God. Remember that of all 
the commandments which God Himself 
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gave unto His people upon Mount Sinai, 
and which He afterwards confirmed by the 
mouth of His prophets, there was none 
that was so distinct and clear and empha- 
tic as that second commandment, “Thou 
shalt have no other God beside me. Thou 
shalt not make unto thyself any image.” 
Idolatry is the source of all sin and of all 
evil. It is the sum and substance of man’s 
departure from the living God. “ My glory 
will I not give unto another.” “Unto 
whom will you liken me?” Such are 
frequent exclamations of God by the mouth 
of the prophets. “Then shall all flesh 
know that I am the Lord, and that there is 
none beside me.” How strange, then, must 
it have appeared first unto the Jews to hear 
Peter and Paul, and all the apostles who 
were their brethren according to the flesh, 
saying that Jesus of Nazareth was Jehovah, 
Lord ; that unto Him was given all power 
in heaven and on earth; that every knee 
must bow before Him, and that every 
tongue must confess that He is above all, 
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Lord, that He is God blessed for ever. 
The apostles always spoke of Jesus, as 
képtos, which was quite equivalent for 
Jehovah in the Old Testament. ° 

And while the apostles speak thus to 
the Jews of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, it is not as if they had forgotten the 
law and the prophets ; but it is in the ful- 
ness of the theocratic consciousness ; it is 
in the very words of Scripture. Only think 
of such applications of Old Testament 
words to Jesus as we find in Hebrews 1. : 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever : 
a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of 
Thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness and hated iniquity; therefore God, 
even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the 
oil of gladness above Thy fellows. And, 
Thou, Lord, in the beginning, hast laid the 
foundation of the earth; and the heavens 
are the works of Thine hands,” Strange 
and startling must such language have 
appeared to the Jews, who were already 
sinking into a lifeless Monotheism. 


Kn 
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Then again with regard to the idolaters, 
who worshipped many gods, and spoke 
of many “sons of God.” How easily 
might the apostolic declaration of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
have been misunderstood by them as 
Tritheism. 

Notice how, with this twofold difficulty 
besetting them, the apostles speak of the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus so constantly, so 
freely, so spontaneously ; notice the perfect 
ease, consistency, and joyousness with 
which this fundamental fact is constantly 
alluded to, presupposed, announced. And 
as they believed that Jesus is God, and 
this not although, but because they were 
Jews, so they declared the Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus as the only real temedy by 

_which idolatry could be eradicated. For 
Jesus is the image of the invisible God. 
He is the true life and eternal life. When 
we adore Him, we keep ourselves from 
idols. Hence all are idolaters who do not 
worship God in the face of Jesus Christ ; 

2 
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no man cometh unto the Father but by 
fio, Lhe evangelists and apostles teach 
clearly the real, true, and perfect humanity 
of the Lord Jesus. Born of a woman, He 
was helpless and dependent, like any other 
infant; He grew in stature ; He was found 
in fashion asa man. Scripture dwells on 
His coming in weakness (acGévea), in the 
likeness of sinful flesh. His body was a 
true human body; He was an hungered ; 
He felt thirst; He was exhausted by 
exertion, and needed sleep. His mind 
also was human. He grew in wisdom, 
He read the Scriptures, He observed 
nature and human life, He reasoned and 
remembered. As we see from His parables, 
He had a very profound and quick percep- 
tion of the beautiful; He beheld with joy 
the works of God, and read their deepest 
meaning. His feelings and affections are 
human. The love with which He regarded 
His disciples, and especially the Apostle 
John ; the tender friendship which He felt 


* Col.4..15; 1 John v. 20-21; John xiv. 6. 
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for Lazarus and Mary and Martha; the 
affection with which He looked on that 
young man, in whom He beheld a deeper 
longing than expressed itself in His words 
of self-righteousness,—bring before us the 
human heart of Jesus. He was filled with 
joy and astonishment at the great, strong 
faith of the centurion and of the Syro-Phe- 
nician woman. He felt heaviness of spirit, 
sorrow and grief at the hardness of heart 
which He encountered: He knew what it 
was to have fear and misgiving, to be over- ' 
whelmed in prospect of those waves and 
billows which He knew would go over Him. 
He became like unto us in all things. 

To go still deeper, look at Him in His 
spiritual life,—it is human. He prayed, He 
lived by faith, He leaned upon God: “I 
five by the Father.” He had to support 
the weakness of His soul by continual 
trust in Him. MHe prayed for guidance, 
light, strength. He was true and real 
man. . 

But when Scripture reminds us of His 
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humanity, it brings always before us His 
Divinity also. “He ‘ook upon Him the 
form of a servant.” But in taking upon 
Him the form of a servant, “ He humbled 
Himself.” He learned obedience by the 
things that He suffered; but, it is added, 
“though He were a Son.” The apostle 
_ dwells upon His poverty ; but “though 
He was rich, yet, for your sakes He be- 
came poor.’ He was the Son of Man; 
but in this very expression is implied 
that He was much more than man; 
and this is also manifest from the ques- 
tion “Whom do men say that I, the Son 
of Man, am?” In the weakness and 
lowliness of His humanity, we behold 
always His Divine majesty and glory. 
True, He was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and like any other babe depended on 
the love of His mother, and upon the 
guardianship of Joseph, her husband ;, but 
a multitude of angels come down from 
heaven, and declare, not that a babe, but 
that Christ the Lord (Jehovah) is born ; 


— 
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and as all nature is obedient unto the Word, 
the star directs the wise men from the 
east to Bethlehem, and they fall down and 
worship the child, and are not guilty of 
idolatry, for this child is none other than 
Pine michty God, the Prince of Peace.” 
“The Word was made flesh.”* True, He 
grew in stature and in wisdom, like any 
other child; and when He was twelve 
years old, His parents took Him unto the 
feast in Jerusalem. But the boy is God; 
not that He gradually develops into God, 
but He who was God, and always must be 
God, became man, partaker of flesh and 
blood in all things like unto us. He 
says, “ How is it that ye‘have sought Me? 
Must I not be inthe things of My Father?” 
making a wonderful distinction between 
Himself and the most devoted and God- 
fearing Israelites. It is quite true He is 
brought up in Nazareth; but in this 
also is His Divinity, for all the prophets 
testified that the Messiah would be a 
Nazarene, growing up in obscurity. We 
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see Him on Jordan’s bank, coming unto 
the Baptist, and, like any other Israelite, 
in humility asking of him to be baptised ; 
Buteiic™as “God, for athe lather ssays 
Pei his 1s) my ‘son, Zand wthe alioly (Ghost 
Himself as a dove descends, announc- 
ing Him the Anointed. We see Him in 
the wilderness, tempted of the great 
adversary, laying aside all His Divine 
power and authority, and simply as a man 
born of a woman, and under the law, 
availing Himself only of the Scriptures as 
His weapon. But He is God. Immediately 
after He had conquered the enemy, the 
very angels of God came down and minis- 
tered unto Him. As man we see Him in 
the ship, laying His head upon the little 
pillow, for He was tired and overcome 
with sleep; but He is God, He arises and 
rebukes the storm; He is that Divine 
One of whom the prophet had written in 
the Book of Proverbs, that all the winds 
and waves are in His omnipotent hand. 
It@as strive Sle As * man, “and livesauo,, 
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faith, and prays unto God, and performs 
His very miracles simply by dependence 
upon the Father; but He is God, for no 
created being ever prayed unto the Father 
as He prayed, “ Father, I will”; and no 
created angel ever was able to say, “ My 
. Father worketh, and I also work”; and no 
prophet or angel was ever sent to show 
forth his own glory that men may believe 
in him. (John ii.) 

He is man in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, when, overwhelmed with the sense 
of that agony which was before Him upon 
the cross, He was praying unto God, and 
with strong crying and tears commended 
Himself unto the Father ; but conscious of 
His Divinity, knowing that He came from 
God and went again to God, and that the 
Father would send Him twelve legions of 
angels if He asked it; and such was His 
majesty that the men who came in order 
to take Him captive, fell back, awed by 
His presence. On the cross He opens 
the kingdom of heaven to the penitent 
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thief in the words of Divine power and 
love: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, to- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 
Behold His Divinity in His lowliness and 


humiliation; from the manger of Beth- ° 


lehem to Golgotha He is God. 

The very first thing we notice in His 
humanity is His sinlessness. This has per- 
plexed the critics; for a sinless man is 
unique. We are all conscious of sin, of 
faults, and of imperfections. The pheno- 
menon of a sinless man is astounding. 
They have tried to bring forward incon- 
sistencies in Christ’s life, but without 
the slightest success.* “Which of you 


* T did not think it necessary to enumerate these 
objections (preferred by Strauss, Rénan,and Pecaut), 
because they are very insignificant and shallow, 
and easily refuted by the simple Gospel narrative. 
That Jesus honoured His mother, although at the 
marriage in Cana He clearly defined her relation 
to Him, as Messiah and Lord; that His zeal for 
God’s house was pure and holy, when He drove out 
those that made merchandise in the Temple ; that 
in cursing the fig-tree He performed a symbolic 
action, prefiguring the judgment of God on Israel, 
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convinceth me of sin?” The Pharisees, 
His most determined enemies, could bring 
no accusation against Him except this: 
“This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them.” In the eyes of God and angels 
it was His greatest eulogy. Judas, who 
betrayed Him, after being His companion 
for three years, declared, “I have sinned, 
in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” 
Pontius Pilate said, “I find no fault with 
this.man.” The mysterious vision which 
in the stillness of night appeared unto the 
wife of Pilate, bore witness that Jesus was 
a just man. The centurion that stood by 
under the cross called Him a “ righteous 
man,” and “the Son of God.” 
But more important than the testimony 
of man, is His own testimony. And for this 
among other reasons : Jesus was an Israel- 


having the form, but denying the power of godli- 
hess, such points,:I think, are very obvious to a 
candid reader of Scripture ; and I believe young 
men especially will feel the animus and morbid bias 
which brought forward objections so artificial and 
hollow. 
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ite, made under the law. The whole aim 
and purpose of the law was to convince 
of sin. It was spiritual, good, and holy. 
It demanded perfection. It embraced the 
whole life of man: “ Whether ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” Now, when the law ful- 
filled its end and object, it revealed to man 
his true character and state in the sight of 
a holy God. Hence for an Israelite to 
say that he was without sin, would either 
argue the most intense hardness of heart 
and obtuseness of vision, out-Phariseeing 
all Pharisaism ; or if a man, in the clear 
and bright light of the Divine law, can 
say: “Which of you, which part of the 
law, convinceth me of sin?” it is some- 
thing marvellous and beyond explanation 
on natural principles. That man is a 
miracle, an exceptional and unaccountable - 
phenomenon. 

Now remember the profound view of the 
law, which Jesus propounded in all His 
teaching. In the Sermon on the Mount, He 
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shows the spiritual character of the law; 
He fulfils it; He fills up the whole outline, 
stretching it to its full extent; nay, He 
enters into the very root and depth of 
the commandments. Envy and anger He 
shows to be murder; impurity of thought, 
adultery. The perfect, holy, and bountiful 
character ‘of God, He declares the only 
standard and model. Jesus is sinless, not 
merely in our estimation, but in His own per- 
fectly pure and enlightened consciousness. 

But go still farther. Look at His rela- 
tion to God; look at the way in which 
He speaks both of Godand zo God. Here 
His sinlessness appears in a more striking 
light still. You remember the prayers of 
Abraham, Moses, David, Daniel,—full of 
faith and love; but who ever prayed like 
Jesus? Without consciousness of any 
transgression, without the need of confess- 
ing any fault or neglect; with perfect 
peace and calmness, with the love of an 
equal, and the perfect submission of a son, 
He addressed the Father. 
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I ascend a step higher. God chargeth 
even His angels with folly ; even the sera- 
phim veil their faces when they ,worship 
God. But this Man lifts His eyes to heaven 
and saith ‘Father,’ ‘with the perfect 
calmness and home-feeling of the Son, 
equal in majesty and glory. His sinless- | 
ness, His purity, betokens something above 
all creaturely innocence and spotlessness. 


Intimately connected with the sinless- 
ness of Jesus is His perfection. He is the 
Man Christ Jesus. Who else could be 
called The Man? He is perfect, represen- 
tative, universal Man. He possesses all ex- 
cellences and virtues, all gifts and powers 
which can be found in humanity; in Him 
they exist in fulnessand harmony. Virtues 
and gifts, which we behold nowhere else 
co-existing, meet in Him, whether it be 
the active qualities of courage, zeal, 
strength, love, or the passive virtues of 
meekness, patience, and endurance. He is 
contemplative and a lover of solitude; 
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yet eminently social and accessible, with 
the largest and most tender sympathies. 
Zealous, stern, and uncompromising when 
God’s honour is concerned, He is full of 
pity and gentleness towards the weak and 
erring, the sorrowful and afflicted; with 
love and joy He lays His hands on little 
children to bless them. Wherever we be- 
hold Him, we see perfection. In His life 
everything is beautiful and great. We can- 
not speak of Christ’s character and temper- 
ament, because He is perfect, all-sided, 
harmonious. His strength is equalled by 
His gentleness; in Him, love, sympathy, 
zeal, courage, meekness, all that is lovely, 
pure, good, strong, co-exists, and that 
because the fountain and centre of His 
life is holy: ‘“ Thy law have I hid in my 
heart.’ In Him, thought, imagination, will, 
all poWers and energies of the soul and 
spirit are in perfect harmony ; as the Psalm- 
ist prayed, “ Unite my heart.’ He is Man, 
according to the idea of God. 

It has been said by Strauss, and truly, 
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that it is not in accordance with the method 
of nature to concentrate all her gifts in one 
individual, and to bestow on him all the 
excellences of the species. It is true; and 
if Jesus is a member of humanity only, if 
our race has produced Him, if He be merely 
the Son of Man, and not the Lord from 
above, it would be impossible to account 
for the perfection of the Man Christ Jesus. 
But Jesus is the Son of Man, because He 
is more than man. He is from above. 

This was felt more or less by His con- 
temporaries. The Jews felt that never man 
spake like this man. His words were the 
words of the monarch, the king, with au- 
thority. His works were the manifesta- 
tions of Divine power and glory. He 
combined the various gifts of all previous 
messengers; in Him the Jews beheld the 
zeal of Elijah and the tenderness of Jere- 
miah. 

His words, though concrete and born of 
the actual circumstances, possessed a uni- 
versality and inexhaustible depth, that men 
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felt them to be eternal. His horizon is not 
bounded by the limitation of race or age; 
He sees from eternity to eternity: hence 
_ all His sayings and all His doings have a 
catholic and eternal significance. And 
in all His life shines forth only one motive, 
one aim: the glory of God in the salvation 
of man; and this through His obedience 
and suffering. 

Who is like Jesus? What parallel can 
you find in the history of our race ? 

He is sinless and perfect man; but He is 
more than the perfect and all-comprehen- 
sive representative of humanity. Heis God 
manifest in the flesh. The humanity of 
Christ is both the climax of God’s creation, 
and of Fis self-revelation. Jesus is the Head 
of humanity, because He is from above, the 
Son of God. When we behold Jesus, we 
see the Father. In Jesus, all that is Divine 
is revealed and fully wrought out into all 
that is sinlessly human. Herein is the mar- 
vellous love of the Father, that He has given 
unto us His Son, to be the true Mediator, 
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our Lord, that in Him we might become 
partakers of the Divine Nature. 


Having thus glanced at the facts of 
Christ’s sinlessness and perfection, we are 
better prepared to consider the declaration 
of Jesus concerning Himself. The Lord 
Jesus speaks throughout of Himself as 
’ Jehovah, God manifest. 

First, look at the position He takes re- 
‘ specting the Scriptures. “Think not,’ He 
says, “that I am come to destroy the law or 
the prophets ; Iam not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.” Only fancy any human being utter- 
ing such expressions, and that in the midst 
of the Jewish people. What man or angel 
could either destroy or fulfil the law or pro- 
phets? “/ am come.” That expression alone 
would convey to the Jews that He was the 
Great Redeemer and Deliverer. “ Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
But He puts Himself as the Lord and Mas- 
ter of Moses and the prophets. The whole 
Scripture was to be fulfilled in Him—Moses 
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wrote of Him. Is not the Scripture the 
revelation of Ged? Did not Moses write 
of Jehovah? Were not the prophets sent 
to declare Jehovah? What man or angel 
can say the Scriptures testify of him, centre 
in him, and are fulfilled in him? Who is 
this Lord of Scripture unless it be Jehovah ? 

So again with regard to His position in 
relation to Abraham and David. He speaks 
of Himself as the Son of Abraham; but 
He says also, “Before Abraham was, I 
am.” He speaks not as if it were His 
glory to be descended from Abraham, but 
His words show, that it was Abraham’s 
glory that Jesus was descended from 
him, even as it was his joy to behold 
- Christ’s day. He calls Himself the Son 
of David, but He asks, “ How is it then 
that David in the Spirit calls Him Lord?” 

Notice again what He asserts of Him- 
self, and see how the position He takes is 
the position assigned to Jehovah in the 
Old Testament. Jehovah says, “I, even I, 
am He that blotteth out thy transgres- 


3 
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_ sions, and will not remember thy sins.” 
Jesus says, “Go in peace, thy sins be for- 
given thee.” Jehovah says, “My people 
have committed a twofold evil: they have 
forsaken Me, the fountain of living waters, 
and have hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” Jesus 
says, “If thou knewest the gift of God, and 
who it is that saith unto thee, ‘Give Me 
to drink,’ thou wouldest have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living 
water.” “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink.” Jehovah says, “Look 
unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
Ohne Hearth 7 Jesus says, “Come unto Me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” Jehovah says, 
“T will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh.” 
Jesus says, “I will baptise you with the 
Holy Ghost.” Jehovah says, “Thy Maker 
is thy husband. As a bridegroom re- 
joiceth over his bride, so the Lord will 
delight in thee.” Jesus says, “ How can 
the children of the bridechamber fast, 
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while the bridegroom is with them?” 
Whatever Jehovah promises and declares 
of Himself Jesus declares and promises. 

Look again at the commands of God. 
Jehovah says, “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength.” Jesus says, “If any man 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
for My sake, he is not worthy of Mer 
Jehovah says that He is to be honoured ; 
that every knee is to bow to Him. Jesus 
says that every one that honoureth the 
Father is to honour the Son _ likewise. 
Jehovah commends Joshua and Caleb, 
because they followed Him fully; Jesus 
says to His disciples, “ Follow Me.” Yes, 
if we have given Jesus the confidence of 
the heart, the homage and _ obedience 
which He demands, we have given unto 
Him all that is commanded of Jehovah, 
the Lord God Supreme, who will not give 
His glory to another. We have made Jesus 
our God. . 
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If time permitted, it would be delightful 
to remind you of the more direct asser- 
tions of Christ’s Divinity, and of His 
eternal and filial relation to the Father, 
which all the evangelists attribute to the 
Son of Man, who was meek and lowly in 
heart, and never sought His own honour. 
The disciple who leaned on His bosom, 
and who was nearest and dearest to Him 
in His humanity, testifies most clearly and 
abundantly that Jesus is the Son of God : 
and in the last and culminating book of 
Scripture, the Apocalypse, the Divine glory 
of Jesus shines forth most brightly. As in 
the gospel of John, Jesus frequently speaks 
of Himself, as the I AM (John vi, viii, x., 
xi., Xiv., etc.), so in the Revelation He is 
ate emphatically the First and the Last, 
the Aimighty, who was, and is, and is to 
come. He is represented as the Searcher 
of hearts, the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne, the Lord ; adored by angels 
and saints, the Judge of all men, and the 
glory and light of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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He is from everlasting to everlasting. His 
is the Book of Life, and His love is the 
joy of God's elect throughout eternity.* 
As He spake He acted. There is no 
evil that He does not meet as a conqueror. 
Is it sickness? He heals it. The storm 
and tempest He rebukes. He conquers 
death by resurrection. He delivered men 
possessed by demons,—He came to destroy 
the works of the devil. All power is given 
unto Him. He is none other than the Son 


of God, who came to deliver us from all 
evil. 


When the Lord Jesus Christ had ful- 


* Passages, sometimes quoted as conflicting with 
the Catholic doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, wzthout 
exception only confirm it. As for instance, “‘ The 
Father is greater than I,” “ None is good but God,” 
etc. The former would be the most superficial and 
unmeaning assertion in the mouth of a creature. 
The latter puts the deniers of Christ’s Divinity in 
this dilemma : either Jesusis good; then, according 
to His own assertion, He is God. If Jesus is not 
God, then, according to His own assertion, Heis 
not good. He is absolutely good, and He is true 
and very God. 
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filled His life and course upon the earth, 
and looked back upon the ‘past, different 
from any other human being that had ever 
been here below, He was able to say, “Ihave 
finished the work which Thou gavest Me 
to do.” There was not a single word that 
He wished unuttered; or a single step 
retraced ; or a single duty that had been 
omitted. He was the only man that had 
ever lived upon earth, who walked with a 
firm, steady, and rhythmic step; never 
faltering, never erring, but going on from 
strength to strength; He was the just man, 
whose path was as the shining light, which 
shineth more and more, unto the perfect 
day. 

But now, when He came to die, in His 
very death He manifested His Divinity and 
His glory. Unto this death He had been 
looking forward from the very commence- 
ment of His life upon earth. The very 
first time He appeared at the Passover, He 
spoke about the temple of His body, that it 
would be broken ; He stedfastly set His face 
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to go to Jerusalem, to suffer and die there. 
He was not like other men, who speak of 
the work and mission of their life as finished 
at death. Christ looked upon His death 
which He should accomplish at Jerusalem 
as His great work, nay, as the commence- 
ment of His true and real life. He knew 
that “except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” Thus 
He went to death, as His great work; the 
Son of Man was to be glorified. Of His own 
free will, in perfect liberty, He laid down 
His life. His death was an act in which 
the greatest energy was manifested ; it was 
the offering up of Himself by the concen- 
trated energy of His holy and loving spirit. 
In the garden of Gethsemane, He felt over- 
whelmed with the prospect of that cup; yet 
after His Father had heard His prayer, He 
went forward as a strong man, and never: 
altered. From the garden of Gethsemane 
to His last moments on the cross, all be- 
tokens infinite strength and majesty, as well 
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as love. He forgave His enemies, He opened 
the kingdom of heaven to the penitent 
thief. He commended His mother Mary 
to the care of His beloved disciple ; and 
then entered with perfect strength into that 
unuttered and unfathomable agony, in 
which He was forsaken by the Father. 
And here notice His Divinity. If He 
were not the Son of God,—but only a mere 
man, a prophet and witness, sealing His 
testimony with His death, suffering for the 
sake of righteousness, truth, and purity,— 
all the tenderness of God would have de- 
scended to embrace and support Him ; all 
the consolations of a faithful and loving 
God would have streamed from heaven 
into his heart and soul. But because, as 
Zechariah tells us, He was the man that 
was God’s equal, therefore did the sword of 
punitive justice awake against Him, and 
‘smite the Shepherd. Hence His agony. 
He is the Lamb of God, God of God, the 
Son of the Father, clinging with perfect 
faith unto God, and acknowledging the 
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righteousness and justice of His holy wrath; 
clinging with perfect love to us, for whose 
salvation He had come to die on the 
accursed tree. 

From His resurrection begins a new 
phase in the life of Christ, which extends 
to His second coming. During this 
period the world does not see Him; 
only by faith and the energy of the Holy 
Ghost, His chosen people realize His 
presence, and feel His love and power. 

This period of the absence of Jesus, 
this parenthesis shall be terminated by 
the coming or personal re-appearing, the 
Parousia, of the God-Man, Jesus, in His 
glorified humanity. 

But throughout this age our great 
High Priest in the heavenly sanctuary, is 
the Source and Centre of the believer's 
lifes” ble represents us above, as our 
Righteousness, and from Him descend all 
the blessings of the new covenant into 
our hearts. He will come again, then His 
glory shall be seez, He shall be admired in 
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His saints, and acknowledged by Israel and 
all nations—Jehovah, the Lord. 


The Divinity of Jesus is the centre of 
Christian doctrine and life, because in 
Jesus, the Son incarnate— 

I. God reveals Himself. 
II. God reconciles sinners. 

ITI. God renews and sanctifies, 

IV. God glorifies believers. 

So simple are God’s ways: He does all 
things by Christ ; all circles have the same 
centre. No prophet, no combination of 
the prophets that ever lived, not all the 
angels whom God has created, are able to 
be full, adequate, and perfect revealers of 
the character of God—of God Himself 
There is none adequate, either to under- 
stand or reflect God; none able to be a 
witness, and to testify of the fulness in 
God, except He who was from eternity 
the uncreated and self-subsisting Word ; 
the Son, who is in the bosom of the F ather, 
He hath declared Him. The Son is the 
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Word; none but the Son can be the Word, 
the manifestation of the infinite and 
eternal. Only He who can say of Him- 
self that none knoweth the Son but the 
Father, can fully and truly reveal Him who 
is incomprehensible. It is because Jesus 
is the brightness of God’s glory and the 
express image of His person, because the 
worlds were made by and for Him, that 
God speaks to us in and by Him.* 
Coleridge said, that if a conscientious 
man were to read the Old Testament, and 
to mark every passage in which the name 
Jehovah is used; and then to read the New 
Testament, and mark where Christ is 
spoken of, he would see the identity of the 
two. It is perfectly true, with one modi- 
fication. In the Old Testament, Jehovah 
means two things: either the God that 
reveals Himself in covenant-relation with 
His people; or else Christ Himself. 
Jehovah is, in New Testament lan- 
guage, either the God and Father of our 


* Heb. i.; Johni. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, God in Christ, or 
Jesus Himself. | 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself”; this isthe Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah,—God, who hath made 
heaven and earth, loving, redeeming, and 
sanctifying Israel. The mystery of the 
Incarnation was prepared by different 
lines of history and prediction. First, the 
Theophanies ; God appearing; the angel 
or messenger who appeared unto Hagar, 
unto Abraham, before whom Abraham 
stood interceding in behalf of Sodom, of 
whom Jacob speaks as his Guide and 
Deliverer, is called Jehovah. This is 
the messenger of the covenant, in whom 
is God’s face, the representative, the pre- 
sence of God, who went with the children 
of Israel through the wilderness. Isaiah saw 
the glory of Jehovah, even Christ. 

In the Psalms and the Prophets we are 
told Jehovah shall come and give salva- 
tion and glory to Israel; and the Gentiles 
shall also know and love Him; they shall 
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learn war no more, and the Lord shall 
reign in righteousness and peace. 

Both these lines are combined in a mys- 
terious way, which must have been very diffh- 
cult to understand before the fulfilment. For 
weread in Daniel of the Son of Man coming 
in the clouds—(how did He ascend thither ?) 
—and that there shall be given unto Him 
glory and an everlasting kingdom. In 
Zechariah we read of the Man whose feet 
shall stand upon the Mount of Oliv ; 
and as He is spoken of as Jehovah pouring 
His Spirit upon Jerusalem, the people are . 
represented as looking upon Jehovah, whom 
they have pierced,—a pierced Man de- 
scending from heaven, the King of all the 
earth. 

Another preparatory line was the doc- 
trine of the Word of God, or Wisdom of 
God, who was with God and His delight 
from eternity; by whom all things were 
made, and by whom all things consist. 
(Prov. viii.) 

God revealed Himself to Israel; they 
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knew Him as God and Redeemer; they 
knew of a perfect Revealer, Messenger of 
the Covenant, Restorer; they knew the 
promise of God, bringing peace and the 
Holy Ghost. The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
fulfilment of the prophets: God manifest in 
the flesh, Immanuel.* . 
2. Notice in the second place that the 
Divinity of Christ is the foundation of the 
Redemption. The two ideas of Revela- 
tion and Redemption are  co-relative. 
Without and apart from Redemption, there 
would be no Revelation; the source and 
object of Revelation is Redemption. If 
God did not love us, and purpose to bring 
us to Himself, He would never have spoken 
tous. The basis of Revelation is Redemp- 
tion. When God sends His Son, it is only 
for one purpose; when God sends His own 
and only Son, it caz only be for one 


* T venture to refer to my remarks on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as contained in the historical and 
prophetic books of the Old as well as in those 
of the New Covenant, in my work,“ Christ and the 
Church,” on Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; Lec. v. and vi. 
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object—to save or to redeem us, and to bring 
us unto Himself. And therefore the Di- 
vinity of the Lord Jesus, and His expiatory 
death upon the cross, are intimately con- - 
mected.\ The: Word: isthe: Atoner, » “Be- 
cause the Lamb was slain in the eternal 
purpose of God, the Lord spake. 

None but the Son could redeem us. 
Hence the apostles always speak of Christ’s 
Divinity when they speak of expiation. 
The blood of the Son of God cleanseth us 
from all sin. (1 John i.) The Son of His 
love, in whom we have redemption through 
His blood. (Col. i.13.) The Son of God 
loved me and gave Himself for me. (Gal. ii.) 
Christ’s Divinity and the expiatory charac- 
ter of His death stand and fall together. 
We cannot hold one without the other. 
Blessed be God, that He, who is one with 
the Father, laid down His life for the 
sheep, and died instead of us, the just for 
the unjust. 

The Gospels never taught, nor did any 
Christian ever believe, that the death of 
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Christ altered or changed the mind of God 
the Father towards us, or rendered Him 
now more inclined and propitious to sin- 
’ ners. “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself.” Not because Christ 
died did God love us, but because God 
loved us Christ died. In Jesus the love of 
God reached and rescued us. Because 
Jesus is Jehovah, God of God, because He 
and the Father are one, therefore God com- 
mendeth A7zs love, in that Christ died for 
the sinner. It is our glory and strength 
that in the death of our blessed Lord we 
behold and we receive the eternal Father- 
love of God. The knowledge and the love 
of God come by the Divine Saviour. Re- 
velation can only be in the Son of God: 
Redemption can only be by the Son of 
God. 

3. That insipid thing which the world 
calls the “Christian religion,” would cer- 
tainly bear no proportion to the stupendous 
miracle of condescension and the astounding 
sacrifice of Jesus. Why did Christ die? 
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Here again His Divinity is brought out 
prominently. Did Moses ever say we were 
to believe zz him? Can such an expres- 
sion be applied to any creature? “Jesus 
dwells in the heart by faith.” Ae zs $eho- 
vah. For this is the New Covenant of 
Fehovah : “T will dwell in them and walk in 
them, and they shall be My people.” Only 
fancy such an expression as, Moses or the 
angel Gabriel dwell in our hearts! Because 
Jesus is God, therefore is He the Vine, and 
we can be grafted into Him ; thereforeis He 
the Bridegroom, and we by the Spirit are 
one with Him. If Christ is not Divine, how 
can He be our life? If Fesus ts only man, 
fle Himself belongs to the Bride. How then 
does He call Himself the Bridegroom ? 

The ultimate object of the Incarnation is 
the manifestation of God’s glory in the 
Church, that is, inthe Body, of which Christ 
is Head, and believers, by the Spirit, are 
members. The Holy Ghost is given unto 
us through the glorified humanity of Jesus. 
Only the Son of God can say, “I in them, 

4. 
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and Thou in me.” (John xvii.) Thus 
Christianity is not anew system of doctrine 
or of ethic. It is a new creation, it is resur- | 
rection-life, it is our grafting into Christ, 
and becoming partakers of the Divine life. 
(2ePetay- Eph 1. ee om, will.) ae ebaive, Ct 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Is He not 
Jehovah? “I will dwell in them.” 

Men say, Christianity is love. They 
say so truly. But what is the motive of 
this love? The Son of God loved me and 
gave Himself for me. What is its stan- 
dard.?.// «As J shave Joved “you... And 
what is its essence, origin, and substance ? 
It is God's love, shed abroad in our hearts 

by the Holy Ghost; it is not our natural 
affection, but the affection of a new heart, 
in which Christ dwells by faith. The union 
which subsists by the Spirit between Christ 
who died and believers who put their trust in 
Him is real ;* and this is the great difference 


* By real I mean substantial; not merely ethical, 
a harmony of view and purpose, but,if I may so 
say, using the word in its strict etymological sense, 
physical. We are by regeneration the sons of 
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between the Law and the Gospel. Moses 
came down from Mount Sinai with the law 
of God written on tables of stone; between 
God, between the law and the people, 
there was a great distance. Israel had 
rebelled against God, and had fallen 
into idolatry; the law was broken. There 
was no true mediation, redemption, and 
union in the law, But Jesus, after He died, 
does not come with the law engraven on 
tables of stone, but with the fiery stream of 
the Holy Ghost; and therefore between 
God and us there is perfect mediation, for, 
by the Spirit, Father and Son dwell in us, 
and the law is written in our hearts. Only 
the Son of God could reveal the Father ; 
only the Son of God could reconcile us, 
and bring us unto the Father; only the 
Son of God could send the Spirit into 
our hearts and become one withus. Reve- 
lation, redemption, renewal, centre in Jesus. 


God in Christ Jesus. The doctrine of sonship 
(viodeova) is perhaps the doctrine in which the 
peculiar distinctive glory of the New Covenant is 
seen most clearly. 
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4. The Divinity of Christ is also the cen- 
tre of our Hope. If Jesus is not God, how 
idolatrous would it be for the Church to 
wait for His coming and to look forward to 
His Parousia, or manifested presence, as 
the great Redemption, the Adoption, the 
Salvation. (Luke x1 28s Omi: wittnos:, 
1 Pet. i. 9-13.) It is not merely that Jesus 
promises to raise the dead, that He an- 
nounces that all judgment is committed 
unto Him, and that on our relation to His 
Person depends our future destiny, that 
His royal and Divine word, “Come,” or 
“Depart,” will be the ultimate and eternal 
decision. Clearly as His Divinity is pre- 
supposed in these solemn declarations, it is 
still more emphatic that Jesus Himself is 
our glory and eternal reward. When He 
returns His saints shall meet Him in the 
air, and so shall we “ever be with the Lord.” 
Is it eternal blessedness and glory to be 
for ever with a creature, however glorious 
and exalted? Weare to be glorified to- 
gether with Christ. 
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Jesus is the First and the Last, the AlI- 
mighty, who was, and is, and is to come. 
In the Book of Revelation the Divinity of 
the Lord shines forth most luminously, for 
He is Jehovah, the Covenant God, whose 
eternal love fills all ages, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. He, by whom 
all things are made, is also the End and 
Consummation. TeréXeoras is the word of 
the dying Lamb; rerédeoras is the word of 
the Lord, who makes all things new. (Rev. 
xxi. 6.) As Israel waited for Jehovah, the 
Church waits for Jesus. Jehovah is to come 
to redeem and glorify Israel, to establish His 
kingdom on earth, to destroy all idols, to 
make wars to cease, to swallow up death in 
victory, to rule in peace and righteousness. 
Jesus is to come to glorify the saints, to 
convert and exalt Israel, to bind Satan, to 
renew the earth, and to reign with the 
Church. Christ Himself is our Hope, and 
if so we acknowledge Him to be God 
the Son of the Most High. We wait for 
the Lord Jesus from heaven, for the 
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glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. (1 Thess. 1. 10; 
Titus ii. 13.) To see Jesus and to be like 
Him is our heaven. None but God can 
satisfy the heart; in none but God is 
infinite life, eternal joy. 

Thus the faith, love, and “hope Fot sthe 
Church centre in Jesus. Not merely in her 
creeds, butin her heart of hearts,in her every 
prayer and work, in every pulsation of her 
life, does the Church call Jesus, Lord and 
God,—the Light, the Love, the Power, and 
the Glory of God. Wisdom, Righteousness, 
Sanctification, and Redemption come to us 
in Him who is the Son of God, the Lord 
from heaven. 

The two doctrines which are most 
opposed by human reason are the doc- 
trines of the Incarnation and the Expiation. 
Is it not strange that the doctrines which 
show most clearly the love of God, the 
marvellous, inconceivable, infinite love of 
God to poor, sinful humanity, should be 
the very doctrines rejected by men? 
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Oh adorable mystery of love, that the 
Son of God became Man, and died in the 
stead of sinners ; and that by faith through 
- the indwelling of the Holy Ghost we are 
one with Him, in whom dwelleth the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily! Is the love 
of God not believed because its greatness 
is so inconceivable? It is the infinite God 
who is Love; and it is infinite Jove which 
in Jesus redeems and glorifies believers. 

I conclude with a more personal testimony. 
Perhaps none of you know from experience 
what it is to live without the knowledge of 
the Incarnation; what it is to endeavour 
to realize the incomprehensible, infinite 
God, without the light and the comfort of 
the Mediator, and how joyous and self- 
evidencing is the peaceful brightness when 
Jesus is revealed as the Son of God, declar- 
ing the Father. I was brought up in my 
childhood in the synagogue, and was 
taught that there was One God, infinite, 
incomprehensible, holy—Spirit; high above 
us, and omnipresent. Much stress was laid 
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on the unity and unicity of God. But 
this bare, vague, and abstract Monotheism 
leaves the mind in darkness, while the heart 
is chilly and desolate. 

There was another and a better current 
which then influenced me. It was the 
national history as recorded in the books of 
Moses, the Psalms, and the Prophets, and 
commemorated in the festivals. There I 
was met by no abstract idea of unicity, 
but by a loving God, who appeared unto 
Abraham, and spoke to him ; who led Israel 
through the wilderness, and dwelt among 
them ; and often, when I thought of the 
friendly, kind, concrete, and Auman way in 
which the Lord God then appeared unto 
His people and dealt with them, I won- 
dered why He was not now with us, known, 
loved, and followed. One day I was look- 
ing at some books, and the title of one 
arrested my eye. It was “Die Mensch- 
werdung Gottes.” God becoming Man. The 
thought went through my mind like a flash 
of lightning ; it thrilled my soul with a | 
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most joyous solemnity. “Ah,” I said, “this 
would be the most beautiful thing, if God 
were to become man, and visit us!” Not 
many years after I heard about Jesus, and 
read the Gospels. I felt here the same 
presence, the same loving, condescending, 
redeeming, and sanctifying God, that ap- 
peared unto the Fathers. I felt that here 
was Jehovah; only that all darkness had 
disappeared, and that the grand but incon- 
ceivable glory here shone upon us in the 
perfect, peaceful, and holy countenance of 
the Man Christ Jesus. Peniel! I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved. 

When Simon confessed, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus 
replied, “Flesh and blood have not re- 
vealed this unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” Our Lord attributes 
the faith of Peter, not to his deep insight 
and to his correct reasoning, or even to his 
accurate interpretation of Scripture. It is 
the gift of God, the teaching of the Spirit, 
when we call Jesus Lord. 
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“He that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God.” (i John.) To believe in Jesus, the 
Son of God, is not an abstract dogma, or a 
theosophic speculation, but a soul-experi- 
ence, a new heart-life. It is the mystery 
of godliness. May the result of all we learn 
and experience on earth be summed up 
in this: By God’s Spirit I believe that 
Jesus is the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me. 


Dhe Atonement: Gis Belation to the 
CGonsctence, . 


BY THE 


REV ROBBER le TAYLOR: 


II. 


THE ATONEMENT: ITS RELATION 
TO THE CONSCIENCE, 


T is not our purpose in the present 
lecture to investigate and argue the 
question of the nature of the Atonement,* 
—or the precise relation of the sufferings 
and death of our blessed Lord to the moral 
nature and government of God, on the 
one hand, and to the salvation of man, on 
the other. Accepting the evangelical or 
catholic doctrine that Christ offered up 
Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, 
and to reconcile guilty man to a righteous 
God, we shall endeavour to ascertain and 
define the relations of the doctrine thus 
* This subject is treated with admirable clear- 


ness, fairness, and force in one of the lectures of 
last year by the Rev. Professor Chalmers, D.D. 
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formulated to the human conscience, con- 
ducting our investigation under these two 
divisions, viz., /zrs¢, whether, and how far, 
the moral sense can appreciate the princi- 
ple which requires satisfaction by the 
suffering of a Surety in order to the par- 
don of sin; and Second, whether this doc- 
trine when duly apprehended and applied 
is fitted to furnish a true and noble ideal of 
religious and moral duty, and to supply 
the motive force under the influence of 
which that ideal may be realised. 


I. The inquiry in which we invite you to 
join us ought to be conducted in a spirit of 
reverence, and with due regard to the Holy 
Scriptures as supplying the only authorita- 
tive information on the deep things of 
God. We enter on it not as judges of 
God’s ways, nor as critics of His Word, 
but as disciples, who desire to receive, with 
meekness indeed, but also with intelligence, 
the instruction which it has pleased Him to 
give. The “subject of the death: of our 
Lord is of deepest interest to USS wOULIt 
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lies beyond the range of our unaided vision; 
and it would have remained for ever far 
above, out of our sight, had God not revealed 
it to us by His Spirit. 

But the fact that He has revealed it to us 
implies a capacity on our part both to appre- 
hend what He says, and to appreciate what 
He has done. The fundamental postulate 
of religion, as a vital bond between man 
and God, and of revelation, as a real com- 
munication from God to man, is the corres- 
pondence between the nature of man and 
the nature of God. The human nature 
has been cast in the mould of the divine 
nature ; or to use the grand words which 
at once describe the origin and define the 
characteristic of our species, “God created 
man in His own image, after His own 
likeness.” In this likeness the mutual 
relations between God and manare rooted: 
We are like God in knowledge. The intel- 
lect, which observes and compares, ascend- 
ing from the particular to the general, from 
phenomena to principles, from effects to 
causes, isa miniature of His mighty mind 
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whose thoughts are expressed in the worlds. 
The zesthetic in our nature, in like manner 
—the taste which perceives what is fitting 
and fair, which appreciates and delights in 
the beautiful—answers to the quality in the 
Divine mind indicated by the words, “ And 

God saw every thing that He had made, 
and behold it was very good.” 

- But the likeness does not stop here. A 
communion based exclusively on common 
intelligence and taste would be cold and 
cheerless. And accordingly we have a moral 
sense which takes us into a new sphere, and 
leaving the true to the intellect and the 
beautiful to the taste, claims the good as 
its special and exclusive domain. This 
moral faculty deals with the actions and 
conduct of ourselves and others, or rather, 
with the active principles from which these 
spring ; characterising them as good or 
bad, right or wrong, and adjudging them 
to be worthy of praise or blame, of reward 
or punishment. As the understanding ap- 


prehends God’s thoughts, and God Himself 
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the ultimate object and resting-place of 
thought, and the taste perceives the beauty 
of His works, the moral sense or conscience 
appreciates the perfection of His charac- 
ter and the righteousness of His govern- 
ment, and thus fits us for entering into 
relations with Him as His servants or His 
children. Matter is ruled and moulded by 
the forces of nature; the lower animals are 
guided by instinct, controlled by appetite, 
or subdued by superior strength or wisdom; 
but man, intelligent, responsible, and free, 
is subject to a law, or rather to a Will, which 
commands him by commending itself to 
his moral nature as holy, just, and good. 
These elementary and axiomatic moral 
truths, so familiar as to sound common- 
place, are recalled here because they fur- 
nish a key to the solution of some of the 
difficulties connected with the moral rela- 
tions of the Atonement. They help us to 
understand and appreciate the anger of 
God against man, as a transgressor of His 
law, to which the sufferings and death of 
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our Divine Redeemer, considered as an 
expiatory sacrifice, give such emphatic and 
awful expression. It is not needful for me 
to give specific quotations from Scripture 
in order to bring before you a vivid impres- 
sion of those terrible words and figures 
by which God shows forth, on the one 
hand, the real evil of man’s sin, and on the 
other, the flaming fire of His own pure anger. 
The sin which overcomes our moral nature 
may pervert but does not destroy it. Con- 
science condemns when it can no longer 
command, Continuing to be judge when it 
has ceased to be sovereign, it pursues with 
reproaches those whom its remonstrances 
could not restrain. In the.calm that follows 
the excitement of some great transgression, 
when passion has spent its force, andthe 
lying sophistry that lured us on deceivesus ° 
~ no longer, how we abhor and condemn 
ourselves! We writhe under the remorse 
that, like the undying worm, gnaws within; 
or agonize in the flaming fire of our own 
fierce indignation against our own sins. It is 
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not God only who is angry with the wicked, 
Men are angry with their own and with 
each other’s wickedness every day. 

And this anger becomes more intense and 
more uniform in proportien to the moral 
purity of the nature in which it burns. 
For the force of our recoil from any par- 
ticular form of evil, and of our displeasure 
against it, is the measure of our apprecia- 
tion of the special excellence to which the 
evil isopposed. An affectionate and sym- 
pathetic nature is attracted by those of 
kindred character, while it recoils, with 
instinctive dislike, from such as are hard 
and cold. The generous man, whose heart 
thrills at the tale of sorrow, and whose 
hand is ever open to help the needy, abhors 
grasping and greedy selfishness. The chaste 
Spirit is shocked by grossness and impu- 
rity; the refined shrink from coarseness ; 
the devout recoil from profanity ; and the 
upright and honourable from whatever is 
crooked or cunning, dishonest. or mean, 
The nature and degree of the disapproba- 
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tion and displeasure excited by that which 
is opposed to what we approve and esteem, 
depends on the sensitiveness of our test or 
standard of judging; and that again on 
the elevation and purity of our own moral 
nature. The good conscience must there- 
fore condemn,and the pure heart resent and 
abhor all evil; and the better and purer the 
character the hotter will be that altar fire 
of holy anger that consumes whatever is 
corrupt and vile, and cleanses and conse- 
crates all that is worthy to be offered to 
God, or that is fit to be employed for the 
good of man. 

It would be easy, and might be interesting, 
to trace the influence of this sacred fire of 
moral anger against evil, as it is expressed in 
our legislation, or in that unwritten code 
which, as public opinion, is more potent than 
statutes; or its educational action in our 
domestic life, when it is present in the pure 
sentiment and the wise discipline of a well- 
ordered Christian home. But I must con- 
tent myself with this mere reference, as fitted 
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to illustrate and vindicate the place which 
we claim for anger against evil among the 
ultimate sentiments of our moral nature. 
This moral anger is just and discriminat- 
ing, constant, and calm; and should never 
be confounded with the selfish, blind, and 
fitful passion that too often rages in our 
sinful human hearts. But it is anger—trea]l 
dislike of what is evil and real displeasure 
against it. It is not love in disguise. It 
may exist side by side with love ; it may 
be made to subserve the purposes of love; 
but it is distinct from it, and may, in some 
circumstances, be superior to it, setting 
aside love’s pleas, and asserting its supreme 
right to visit evil on the transeressor’s 
head. When a child has been found cover- 
ing some misdeed, or concocting some plan 
of forbidden enjoyment, by the help of 
falsehood, his father’s feeling towards the 
offence, and his treatment of the offender, 
will be deeply influenced by his parental 
love. But his displeasure against lying, 
and his moral hatred of liars, will remain, 
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and will express itself in fitting words, or 
in righteous chastisement, though the trans- 
gressor be his own son. The value of 
chastisement, indeed, as an instrument of 
moral education, depends on the strength 
and purity of the moral anger against evil- 
doing with which it is charged. So far 
there is a punitive or penal element in 
chastisement. It is the expression of the 
displeasure which the evil provokes, and of 
the treatment which it deserves. It is 
punishment, but with a view to reformation. 

But if reformation has become hopeless, 
and the evil.proves at once inveterate and 
intolerable, the deepest relations of love, 
and the closest bonds of friendship, must 
yield to the holy displeasure that drives from 
our presence one who has become only and 
continually evil. There are acts, and still 
more states of evil, that break the very 
bonds of fellowship, and which cannot be 
condoned or compromised without mora! 
degradation or moral agony, such as no 
pure heart could lawfully accept or be 
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righteously required to endure. A friend 
esteemed and trusted proves false and 
treacherous, mean and base. Shocked by the 
discovery of what he is, we withdraw from 
him, or drive him from our presence, with 
a sternness of condemnation proportioned 
to the strength and cordiality of the rela- 
tions which subsisted between us, and which 
have been so rudely sundered. <A son of 
mature years sins habitually against the 
law of God and the laws of his father’s 
house ; he is idle and profligate, self-willed 
and defiant. The home which the father 
would make an abode of purity and love he 
converts into a den of revelry and sin. In 
the name of purity and order, for the sake 
of his own peace and of the highest in- 
terests of his children and household, the 
father drives out the miserable transgressor. 
His expulsion is the penalty or punishment 
of the evil which has possessed and trans- 
formed him, and grows out of the moral 
antipathy which it provokes in a pure 
nature. Love as pity, or as longing prayer; 
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love rooted in his nature, deep as his 
life, and fed from the fountain of sweet, 
sad memories of innocent childhood and 
happy, hopeful youth, may remain in that 
father’s heart. But the outraged moral 
nature must separate itself from that which 
it abhors and condemns. This evil cannot 
dwell with him. The bad and rebellious 
son must leave the home which was the 
Eden of his early and better days. The 
unfaithful spouse, in like manner, is driven 
from the presence of her husband. Her 
dishonoured name is cast out as evil. To 
breathe it would pollute the lips, to remem- 
ber it would stain the hearts of her own 
children. So far as husband and home 
are concerned, she goes condemned and 
guilty into the outer darkness. 

I suggest these illustrations of the penal 
or punitive action of moral anger against 
evil, because the analogies supplied by the 
relations of father and husband are so 
frequently employed in Scripture to repre- 
sent both the holy love and the no less holy 
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displeasure which burns in the breast of the 
holy and righteous God. Moreover we 
are better able to appreciate the action of 
principles common to moral natures as 
such, and which we therefore, in our 
measure, share with God, than to under- 
stand the principles of government on 
which alone the authority of law can be 
maintained throughout the great moral 
empire of the Divine Sovereign. 

The misplacing and misapplying of the 
governmental analogy has involved the 
discussion of the whole question of the 
Divine treatment of sin in much con- 
fusion, and has led to much _ unsatisfac- 
tory theorizing on the subject of Christ’s 
atonement. The question is not presented 
to me as if I were called or qualified to 
deal with it from the point of view of a 
-ruler, and to consider and settle the bearing 
of the treatment of individual transgressors 
on the character and interests of the com- 
monwealth as a whole. It is not for mea 
matter of administrative policy, but of per- 
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sonal ill-desert. I have sinned. I have 
been like the rebellious son, or the faithless 
spouse. God, because He is holy and 
just and good, is angry with me. His 
anger is not merely disguised love; dis- 
pleased because baffled, and burning 
on against my sin. It is real displeasure. 
His nature recoils from what is opposed 
and abhorrent to it in mine; and just 
because He is pure and holy, it kindles 
into a consuming fire of resentment against 
my sin. 

But granting all this, might not God par- 
don sin without exacting satisfaction to 
His justice either from me personally, or 
from a representative or surety in my 
room? Now considering that we owe our 
whole knowledge of the Divine provision 
for our salvation to the Holy Scriptures, one 
might fairly decline to be drawn away 
from the study of the record of what 
God has done into an unprofitable and 
presumptuous speculation, whether He 
might not have done otherwise, and 
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therefore as well or better than He has 
actually done. I believe that true rever- 
ence and wisdom should lead us to refuse 
any positive deliverance on this question 
on either side. Much has been written, 
and written ably and well, by divines on 
the necessity of the Atonement, and in so - 
far as the argument is directed to the - 
establishment of the position that some 
such way of satisfying the conditions ofa 
righteous reconciliation between man and 
God was necessary, it is valid and useful. 
But if it is presumptuous to pervert the~ 
testimony of the Divine Word on the subject 
of the death of our Lord, under the in- 
fluence of prepossession against those views 
of God and man which the doctrine of. 
expiation involves, it is surely a very 
questionable act of homage to volunteer 
our support to the teaching of Scripture on 
this subject by undertaking to prove that 
it was not possible for God to save man in 
any other way. It is sometimes affirmed by 
religious teachers, when dealing with the 
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misapprehension that prevails at a certain 
stage of religious experience in regard to the 
efficacy of repentance, that even if it were 
possible for the sinful soul to recover its 
lost purity, and to set right its relation to 
God now and for all the future, it would 
necessarily remain under condemnation on 
account of the uncancelled obligations and 
unexpiated guilt of the past. Now I con- 
fess that this reasoning does not commend 
itself to my moral nature; and I see no 
warrant for it in Scripture. Imagine a 
human soul pure as an angel, stainless as 
the Bride of Christ when He presents her to 
Himself, its purity but the more beautiful 
for the profound humility and holy modesty 
it wears, the sin of the past written clear 
on the page of memory, but washed clean 
from off the heart; am I bound to believe 
that, apart from satisfaction to justice, in 
the form of suffering for its past sins, such | 
a spirit must go into the outer darkness 
for ever? The doctrine of forgiveness 
through Christ’s atoning sacrifice, and 
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through that only, does not necessarily 
involve this. 

The hypothesis in question illlustrates 
the danger of the partial and piecemeal 
consideration of complex questions, that 
can only be fairly represented when the 
several parts, or elements, of which they 
are composed are kept in their proper 
relations to each other and to the whole. 
The death of our Lord, considered as an 
expiation, though it primarily refers to and — 
deals with the fact of guilt, contemplates 
the whole complex question of the salva- 
tion of sinful man, touches it, so to speak, at 
every point, and provides for its complete 
accomplishment. Or rather we should 
say, Christ in dying does so. For we have 
not to do merely with a transaction, a 
thing past and done, but with the work 
of a living Person, once dead, but now 
alive for evermore, and in closest relation 
to us as our Prince and Saviour. And 
viewing His work of Atonement in its 
relation to His purpose and plan of salva- 
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tion as a whole, we are relieved from the 
necessity of settling the hypothetical ques- 
tion of the value or virtue of an impossible 
repentance apart from satisfaction for sin. 
For He gives repentance as well as remis- 
sion of sin. The new covenant provides 
both for the renewal of man and for his 
reconciliation, to God. Its tygin promises 
are, “I will put my law in your minds, 
and write it on your hearts; and your sins 
and iniquities will 1 remember no more.’ 

And it postulates accordingly, and equally, 
the need of satisfaction to the justice of 
God, and the need of renewing and sanc- 
tifying the soul of man. For if the stain of 
guilt be indelible, so also is the taint of sin, 
If it be true that guilty once we are cuilty 
for ever, but for the grace that cancels 
cuilt ; it jis equally true that once sinful 
we are sinful always, but for the grace 
that cleanses from sin. The whole of God’s 
revealed dealings with man in grace and 
judgment, before the Fall and since, here 
and hereafter, proceed on the assumption of 
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what I may call the indelibility of sin, 
apart from the grace and power of God. 
This indelibility is moral as well as legal. 
Sin is not a casual act, but an abiding 
State. If it were a surface stain we might 
wash it off; if a cancer in the flesh we 
might cut it out ; if it were a blood poison 
we might throw it off in the agonizing 
fever of a prolonged repentance. But asa 
congenital virus it has established itself in 
our constitution—has become part and 
parcel of our being, insomuch that nothing 
can cure us of it but the creative touch of 
God. It is very unnecessary then, and may 
be very mischievous, to argue against an im- 
possible repentance on the ground of its in- 
adequacy in a legal or judicial point of 
view. It is to invert the order which God 
has established, and to separate what He 
has joined together. For this repentance, 
required: of necessity, in order to a real 
and complete reconciliation, from the 
nature of the moral relation between God 
and us, is provided for in the expiatory work 
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of Christ. It was the grand purpose of that 
work so far as man’s nature is concerned. 
The question of the validity of a repent- 
ance impossible to man may therefore be 
placed with the question whether some 
other way of salvation might not have been 
possible to God, and both set aside as alike 
presumptuous and unprofitable. 


We return, then, to those aspects of the 
atoning work of Christ with which we are 
competent to deal. We can sympathise with 
the moral anger of God against sin, and 
with the punishment which is the natural 
and necessary expression of that anger. 
We can also see that a real reconciliation 
/ between God and man must rest on a com- 
plete common understanding regarding the 
law which has been broken and set at nought. 
For that law is the expression of God's na- 
ture. It is the rule, if we may so speak, of 
His own moral being, the condition of His 
perfection and of His blessedness. It must 
therefore be the rule of duty for His ser- 
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vants forever. The question of human sal- 
vation is thus bound up with the question 
of the authority of God’s law. If the pe- 
nalty of the law is remitted its authority 
must be restored. Divine justice must be 
satisfied, not in order that it may be set 
aside, as if it had been resisting alike the 
pleas of mercy and the appeals of the 
guilty : but that it may be set free to work 
out man’s complete deliverance from evil. 
The bearing of each part of a complex plan 
can only be understood when we perceive 
and keep in view the scope and purpose of 
the whole. Now the great object of the 
work of Christ was to bring man to God. 
Of that work His death was the central and 
crowning part. Inflicted by man, it was 
expressly appointed by God. And it was 
appointed, not merely as embraced in His 
all comprehensive providential plan, nor as 
it might become incidental to the faithful 
and fearless execution of the duty assigned 
to the Redeemer, but as itself His highest 
duty and chief work. The law under which 
~6 
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He was made required him to die. He 
took the form of a servant and became 
obedient unto death ; that is, to the right- 
eous law which required death—even the 
death of the cross. 

It is only on this view of the death of 
Christ that we can explain or vindicate the 
relation in which, according to His own 
teaching, it stands both to His own will, 
and to that of His Father. He speaks 
of it as the great purpose for which He 
came unto this world, as commanded by 
the Father, as necessary to the life of His 
people, and as being therefore not merely 
endured, but acquiesced in, nay, desired, 
accepted, and even accomplished by Him- 
self. We shrink from suggesting in this 
connection the terms which characterise 
the unlawful taking away of God’s gift 
of life; but we are unable to account 
for the part which, according to these 
representations, both the Father and the 
Saviour Himself took in bringing about 
His death, on any other idea than that He 
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died under the curse of the law, in the room 
and for the redemption of the guilty, died 
not merely as a martyr to duty, but as a 
SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 

Viewed in this light the death of Jesus 
was the crowning act of His odedience to 
God. “He learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered.” He willingly obeyed 
when the law said, thou shalt die. We pre- 
sume not to describe the mysterious suffer- 
ings endured by the Lamb of God when 
He bore our sins and carried our sorrows. 
We tremble even to think of His agony as 
indicated by His bloody sweat in the gar- 
den, and His bitter heart-broken cry on the 
cross. But it was not mere endurance, but 
obedience in suffering. The active element 
of a holy and loving will pervaded the 
“passion” of Jesus, and gave it, shall we 
say, its satisfying and saving virtue. By 
dying in our room He made a full ad- 
mission in our name that the law under 
which God had placed us was righteous and 
reasonable, holy and good. Sin was con- 
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fessed and owned to be what God repre- 
sented it, when this sinless One accepted 
and endured its doom. And although He 
who knew no sin cannot be regarded as 
repenting of the sins which remained ours 
though laid on Him, we may say that, with 
grief and hatred of our sin, He died for it, 
to turn us from it unto God. 

These moral excellences, however, could 
only have been manifested in connection with 
sufferings which it was His duty on other 
and sufficient grounds toendure. By deny- 
ing the vicarious and penal character of 
Christ’s death you cut the roots of those 
Spiritual perfections that flowered, so to 
speak, on His cross. 

The spirit of perfect obedience which im- 
parted its sweet-smelling savour to the 
death of Christ as a sacrifice offered to God, 
commends it also to the homage of the con- 
science of man. Even if we are unable 
fully to understand all the reasons on the 
ground of which it was necessary for Him 
to die, and though we cannot realise either 
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the manner or the measure of that penal 
suffering which as our substitute He en- 
dured, we can appreciate His perfect sub- 
mission and perfect love ; and can see how 
the law was magnified and made honour- 
able when He fulfilled its twofold precept 
of love to God and to man, and at the 
same time, and in the same way, endured 
and exhausted its penalty of death. 


But we are met at this point by the ob- 
jection, that from the nature of moral obli- 
gation exchange of moral liability in any 
form, and still more a mutual transfer of 
merit and guilt, is not only inadmissible 
but impossible ; or put in a concrete form, 
it is alleged that it is and must in all cir- 
cumstances be unjust to punish the innocent 
in the room of the guilty, and unfair and 
inequitable ta reward the undeserving for 
the sake of the righteous. Without stay- 
ing to state the human analogies which are 
generally. adduced to obviate this objection, 
I ask you to observe that it overlooks the 
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peculiar and unique relation between the 
Saviour and God, on the one side, and man 
on the other. Jesus did not appear on 
earth in the ordinary line of nature, an in- 
dividual among multitudes, an unit among 
millions. He was one of us, and yet He 
stood above us as the Son of God ; one of 
us, and yet He stood alone as the Son of 
man. A true and real man, He was, if we 
may say so, unique and swz generis. His 
birth into our human family was a miracle. 
But He was not merely an extraordinary 
man, but very God. In Him that eternal 
life which was with the Father was mani- 
fested unto us. Such an one must have 
been here by express appointment from 
God, and in order to accomplish a special 
work ; a work difficult enough to require, 
and grand enough to justify the employ- 
ment of this unique and peerless worker. 
The salvation of a lost world, it will be ad- 
mitted, was such a work. 

But even this great undertaking might 
not necessarily require the interposition of 
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the incarnate Son of God. If it could be 
achieved by instruction in religious truth 
and duty, and by the moral influence and 
authority of a pure and perfect example in 
life and death, there seems no reason why 
a fellow-creature, if not a fellow-man, 
might not be the Saviour. And accord- 
ingly those who hold that there was really 
nothing more in Christ’s ministry than His 
teaching and example are consistent in 
believing, as they generally do believe, 
that He was but the best of men, or, at 
most, the highest of created beings. 

But if the Saviour was to be the cove- 
nant head and representative of His people, 
taking on Himself their burden of duty 
and guilt ; was, in the words of Scripture, 
to be made sin for us, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in Him, 
we see that while it behoved Him, on the 
one hand, to be made in all respects like 
unto His brethren, it was necessary, on the 
other, that He should be apart from them 
and above them, as the Christ, the Son of 
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the Living God. And although we do not 
profess to clear away the mystery that 
must ever attach to the union of the divine 
and human natures in the one person of 
Christ, on the one side, or the union, legal 
and moral, between Christ and His church, 
on the other, we can discern a harmony 
between these kindred mysteries, so that 
each seems to involve and uphold the other. 

The moral difficulties supposed to attach 
to the doctrine of substitution are however 
not only removed, but replaced by the 
most impressive witnesses to its truth and 
reality, when the bearings of Christ’s 
sacrificial death on the conscience of man 
are fairly examined and fully brought out. 


The length to which our remarks on the 
first division of our subject have extended, 
leave us space merely to indicate the out- 
line of the course of thought applicable to 
the illustration of the death of Christ, as 
supplying the noblest moral ideal, and the 
mightiest moral inspiration. 
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For though Christ’s redeeming work pri- 
marily looked Godward, and was designed 
and fitted to exert-an influence on the moral 
nature and government of God, it was for 
that very reason fitted, as it was intended, to 
influence in a reciprocal way not only the 
judicial standing but also the spiritual cha- 
racter of man. If the Atonement had con- 
templated the satisfaction of God only, it 
might have been offered not in this world, 
but in that true holy place into which Jesus 
entered with His own blood, after He had 
obtained eternal redemption for us; and as 
one of the secret things which belong to God, 
He might have hidden it from us for ever. 
But being designed to rectify the relation 
between God and man which had been 
deranged by sin—to reconcile God to man, 
and to restore man to God,—as it was 
offered to propitiate God, it has been re- 
vealed and published in order to a moral 
impression and influence on man. 

The expiatory doctrine of Christ’s suf- 
fering is accordingly instinct with and 
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vitalised by the moral element which per- 
vades it. It deals with moral relations, 
with law and duty, with sin and justice, 
with punishment and satisfaction, with 
righteousness and remission. It rests on 
principles common to the moral natures of 
man and God. In its spirit and essence 
it is perfect obedience to God’s law, and 
therefore in its result and outcome it is 
perfect righteousness. It seems, then, 
not only natural but necessary that our 
salvation from sin should turn on our 
acceptance and approval of what God 
has found it indispensable to do in order to 
save us. It will be found accordingly that 
faith, by which alone we become partakers 
of the fruits of Christ’s death, involves our 
sympathy with God in His views of duty 
and sin, as they are expressed and em- 
bodied in that death. For God has not 
required us to trust to a bare though spe- 
cific promise of forgiveness, still less to His 
general goodness and love ; but to the work 
which is the ground and guarantee of the 
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promise, and the channel by which the 
love flows to us. The object of Faith is 
Christ’s work—especially His death for 
sin; or rather, it is Christ Himself, as having 
finished that work and risen from the dead 
and ascended to the right hand of God, a 
Prince and Saviour, to give repentance and 
remission of sins. It is clear, therefore, 
that an intelligent and genuine faith con- 
stitutes a real bond of sympathy between 
the Saviour and the sinner. They are 
now identified, made.one, not by a fiction 
of law, but indeed and in truth. While 
the Saviour, on the one part, represents the 
sinner, accepting His obligations and en- 
during His condemnation ; the sinner, on 
the other, consents to and closes with the 
proffered salvation, and accepts Christ 
Himself as His Saviour from sin. In so 
doing He enters into the peace of a sure 
forgiveness, sure because while springing 
from grace it is sanctioned by justice, and 
though the free gift of love to Him, it is the 
righteous reward of his Redeemer’s work. 
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But the Atonement, as thus embraced, 
not only calms the conscience, but quickens, 
purifies, and strengthens it. The sense of 
-duty must grow keener and more com- 
manding in the moral atmosphere which 
is charged with the influence of Christ’s 
sacrifice. For that sacrifice was the exhi- 
bition of duty in its purest form and in its 
widest scope. We see there submission of 
will to God’s will so complete as to merge 
in a sense of perfect freedom; love to God 
and to man, at the same moment, and in 
the highest measure, when He died to 
honour God and to redeem man; and, in 
fine, the unconquerable power of true good- 
ness, as all enduring and all embracing, it 
converts ignominy into glory, sorrow into 
joy, and death itself into life for evermore. 
Christ's atoning death is not to be sepa- 
rated from His previous life. In both 
purpose and spirit the death continued, 
completed, and crowned the life. The 
compassion, the sympathy, the pity, the 
love, the loyalty that made His life and 
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ministry so full of grace and beauty, threw 
a glory as of heaven round His cross. We 
do not say that His ruling passion was 
strongest in death; but the strain of that 
supreme moment called all His powers into 
play, gave scope for the exercise and mani- 
festation of all His graces; and so, as it 
were, swelled into full flood the stream of 
His love. 

Now it seems to us that the moral teach- 
ing and influence of the Atonement is 
immeasurably deeper and more powerful 
when we regard it as primarily designed to 
satisfy God. Then we have not a mere 
illustrative lesson, an exhibition got up 
solely for the purpose of impression and 
effect on us; but a real embodiment, in 
actual service and suffering, at once of what 
we deserve as sinners and of what we 
ought to be, and may, through grace, 
become as servants and sons of God. 

But the moral impressiveness of the 
Atonement is greatly enhanced when it is 
regarded not only as the ground of our ac- 
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ceptance, but as the medium of our fellow- 
ship with God. Weshould not speak of the 
Atonement, however, in the abstract, as if it 
were something by itself apart from Him 
who offered the sacrifice on the cross or who 
presents it in Heaven. In our religious life 
we have to do with the living One, who was 
dead, but is now alive for evermore: and 
the principles which His death illustrated 
—the respect for law, the loyalty to God, 
the love to man—are gradually but surely 
wrought into our nature in our intercourse 
with Himself, as we worship in a temple of 
which He is the Priest, aud work in all the 
varied spheres of life under Him as our 
Master and Lord. 
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Dr STRAUSS AND HIS a2 EORY= 
A CHAPTER. IN THE + HISTORY 
OF UNBELIEF. 


I HE name of Dr. Strauss will be re- 

membered when his speculations 
have been forgotten. The waves of that 
unceasing evolution of which he was the 
advocate have almost obliterated the 
impression which, some forty years ago, his 
attack on Christianity and its records made 
on the religious mind of Germany and 
Europe; yet the force of the impression 
may still be seen in the mass of varied 
literature to which it gave birth, and in the 
fact that no work of any note on the Chris- 
tian evidences has since appeared, or could 
even now be written, which did not give 
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some prominence to the name and theory 
of Dr. Strauss. It is possible that greater 
men than he have assailed Christianity from 
a similar standpoint, but, owing to certain 
peculiarities of time, training, and mental 
structure, he acquired a position in the 
eye of the world which entitled him to be 
regarded as pre-eminently the apostle of 
theological negation. His very defects, 
though fatal to an abiding influence, added 
to his power. as a destructive controver- 
sialist. With a keen and cool intellect, which 
had been carefully trained, and which could 
express itself in a style of admirable clear- 
ness and point, he combined a singular 
lack of reverence and sensibility. That 
moral earnestness or spiritual sensibility 
which will bring a man, by force of its own 
heat, into living vapport with a great 
movement or a great soul, and whose flame 
will illumine into their true subordination 
accessories that may not be understood, we 
look for in vain in the writings of Dr. 
Strauss. Not seldom we are reminded of 
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Voltaire by the cynical tone, the nibbling 
criticism, and the coarse levity to which he 
condescended, but we nowhere find any 
approach to the enthusiasm of temperament 
which the French sceptic undoubtedly 
possessed. This want of heart (which is so 
strikingly and unvaryingly exhibited as to 
have led some to think that his works on 
the “ Life of Jesus” were rather a wanton 
display of intellectual prowess than the fruit 
of profound conviction) enabled Strauss to 
pursue his argument in an zvon fashion, 
untrammeled by sympathies or fears which 
might have weakened the logic of a finer 
or rounder nature. It is at least a question 
whether the disregard of consequences with 
which he worked out and applied his theory 
did not spring as much from coldness of 
temperament and inexperience of the world 
as from the moral quality of courage. But 
the directness and force, the cool audacity, 
with which this defect of character per- 
mitted him to urge on his argument to its 
last issues became the Nemesis which 
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followed closely in the wake of his triumph. 
Having destroyed every intermediate posi- 
tion between Christianity and Atheism, he 
finally, with his logical knife, immolated the 
former to the latter, and left the human 
soul in such utter desolation that the 
inevitable recoil which ensued gave a 
death-blow to the metaphysical philosophy 
whose principles he had applied, and 
exposed the inherent feebleness of his 
formidable-looking assault. The very 
thoroughness with which he did his work 
deprived it of permanent power. While 
we can only think with sadness of a life- 
task which exhibits at once such learning 
and ability and such an inveterate anta- 
gonism to the religion of God, we have 
yet to thank Dr. Strauss (1) for the vigour 
with which he swept away the “half- 
measures” of the Deists and Rationalists 
who had preceded him, and (2) for the 
clearness with which he placed before the 
world the terrible results that follow a 
rejection of Evangelical Christianity. 
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II. Dr. Strauss’s first work on the “ Life 
of Jesus” appeared in 1835, when its author 
was only in his 27th year. It was addressed 
to scientific theologians, and its method 
and style were suited to such readers. The 
reasons for confining it to this inner circle 
were various. The time was not favourable 
for exposing to the popular eye so remorse- 
less a criticism. Moreover the writer took 
credit to himself for submitting his work 
first to those who by their professional 
studies were presumably qualified to form 
an accurate judgment concerning it; and 
we cannot avoid the impression that he 
hoped by this indirect flattery, if not to 
~ secure the sympathy, at least to weaken the 
opposition of his learned brethren. There 
was a shrewd policy in this attempt to gain 
the ear of the higher intellects of Germany, 
and at the same time to reduce them to 
silence by casting on them the responsi- 
bility of familiarizing the laity with 
reasonings and conclusions so _ entirely 
obnoxious to the Christian faith. But the 
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attempt failed. Dr. Strauss had mis- 
calculated the amount and force of the 
evangelical life that existed in his country. 
The immediate effect of his strongly 
charged though scientifically-phrased book 
was to send a stunning shock through the 
heart of the theological world. -A feeling 
was evoked which could not be repressed 
by the coldest and hardest of technical 
forms. All the higher Christian spirits 
were impelled to arm themselves for the 
conflict which had been so adroitly initiated. 
Such men as Neander, Tholuck, Dorner, 
Ebrard, and Ullman came to the front, and 
published works on the Christian history — 
and doctrine which not only refuted the 
criticisms of Dr. Strauss, but formed the 
beginning of a scientific and practical 
religious literature which, it is not too 
much to say, will give to the present age a 
memorable note in all the future of the 
Church of Christ. 

That Dr. Strauss was disappointed by 
the reception of his first work is made 
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clear in the “New Life of Jesus,’ which 
he published in the year 1864. This 
work was not simply a new edition of 
his original Leben Yesu. If it had been ' 
a republication only, we should have been 
surprised at the long interval which had 
been allowed to pass between the two 
issues. But various causes operated to 
produce delay. The very criticism—that 
of the Tiibingen school—to which Strauss 
looked for the confirmation of his 
theory evolved results, as we shall see, 
which rendered necessary a reconsideration 
and partial reconstruction of that theory. 
Then the effect of his first effort having 
been such as to discourage another appeal 
to the learned class, he felt driven to 
address himself to the wider circle of 
general readers, and in order to reach that 
circle it was indispensable that he should 
prepare an entirely new exposition of his 
negative process—one freed from scientific 
technicalities, and written in a more diffuse 
and popular style. Lastly, the times had 
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to be waited on, and it was not till “the 
political resuscitation of Germany opened 
a freer platform for religious as well as 
other discussions” that a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurred for an appeal to the 
German people. | 

In this second and chief work of Dr. 
Strauss the writer manifests great soreness 
at the opposition of the theologians to his 
former work, which he had written especially 
for their use. He often alludes to them 
and their replies with a contempt which 
his cold and studied phrases only render 
the more evident ; sometimes he indulges in 
epithets which are hardly consistent with 
the dignity of a philosopher; and in the 
opening sentences of his preface he declares 
that “whether professional theologians also 
choose to be among my readers is to me 
a matter of indifference.” Are they not 
“interested parties,” subject to “the pre- 
judice of caste”? Do they not belong to 
a class whose “own stability is its first 
consideration,” and which cannot “en- 
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courage innovations menacing its own 
safety”? “We must address the people,” 
he writes, “since the theologians refuse to 
listen ; as of old the Apostle Paul turned 
to the Gentiles when the Jews rejected his 
teaching.’ This defiance of his learned 
brethren whom he had failed to convince, 
and flattering appeal to the great body of 
the laity, may belong to a popular style, 
but certainly it was a most plain confession 
of defeat in connection with a contest of 
his own raising. Moreover it was. not 
consistent with that candour of feeling and 
judgment for which Dr. Strauss everywhere 
claimed credit. Because his compeers in 
the field of theological study refused to be 
drawn by him into the absolute negation of 
supernatural religion, he could find no 
other motive for such a refusal than caste 
prejudice or selfish regard for official dis- 
tinctions! So determined was he to 
revenge himself on the antagonists who 
would not be brought to his feet that he 
hesitated not to present to the laity the 
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extinction of the professional or clerical 
order as the chief end, or chief popular 
end, to be secured by their adoption of his 
postulate—the impossibility of the super- 
natural. For the only sentence zu ztalics 
which occurs in his long and elaborate 
work is that in which he says, “ He who 
would banish priests from the Church must 
first banish miracles from religion.” In 


this sentence we have another instance of . 


the popular use of language, for under the 
word “priests” are included not only the 
priests of Rome but all ministers of the 
Word, and more particularly, as it would 
seem, those Protestant professors of theo- 
logy who had so successfully defended the 
authenticity and credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. 

The only other work of Dr. Strauss 
which calls for notice in connection with 
my present purpose is one with which 
many readers in England are familiar. In 
“The Old Faith and the New” Dr. Strauss 
made a last “Confession.” Drawing near 
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to the close of his life, and perhaps feeling 
that the currents of speculation had already 
turned away from him, he braced himself 
up to deliver a final blow against the 
Christian truth, and to reinsert himself if 
possible among the active influences of the 
time. Hitherto he had confined himself to 
a destructive criticism, but now, while re- 
affirming and summarizing his former 
positions, and exhibiting in juvenile force 
his old bitterness and irreverence, he made 
an attempt at construction. Calling to his 
aid the speculations of the various scientific 
schools of unbelief, and especially the 
leading principle of Darwinism, he formed 
a theory of the universe which we can only 
regard as a departure from the ideal pan- 
theism of the Hegelian system in the 
direction of a gross materialism,—and this 
cosmical theory he offered to the world as 
a substitute for all existing creeds, Nothing 
could be more meagre, miserable, and 
melancholy than this “new faith,” which 
he fondly thought would supersede “the 
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old” ; but it has one value—it teaches us, 
with painful vividness, the helplessness of 
the most powerful intellect in presence of 
the great problems of life when the light of 
a Divine revelation has been abandoned ; 
how, like a rudderless ship, it will run wild 
on the chartless waste of speculation, and 
cast away from it under the exigencies of 
its course every precious thing, until, at 
last, stript and lone, without God and hope 
in the world, it is lost in the shadows of a 
gloomy nihilism. 

III. Having thus introduced to you Dr. 
Strauss and his principal writings, let me 
attempt to explain the philosophical stand- 
point from which he started in his warfare 
against the Christian religion. This is im- 
portant, because his argument is coloured, 
directed, forced even, by certain speculative 
dogmas which he regarded as absolute 
truth. 

The Hegelian philosophy, viewed com- 
prehensively, was an ideal pantheism. 
Strange to say, it was in practical England 
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that idealism was first developed into a 
system. Our Collier and Berkeley, to meet 
the materialistic scepticism of their day, 
argued that matter had no real existence, 
and resolved all external phenomena into 
mental ideas. The subtle Hume had little 
difficulty in reducing this theory to an 
absurdity by simply extending its applica- 
tion, and proving by the same method that 
mind had no more existence than matter, 
and that nothing, therefore, remained but 
impressions and ideas. So sweeping a 
conclusion startled the friends of religion, 
and led to two memorable replies—the 
one by Dr. Reid, in his “Inquiry into the 
Human Mind on the principles of Common 
Sense,’ and the other by Kant, in his 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” “Common 
Sense” has from that period held its own 
in this country, but “Pure Reason” was 
soon lost in the ever-circling and deepening 
fog of the German consciousness. Kant 
limited the understanding as to its objects 
to the region that appeals to the senses, 
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and so placed the knowledge of the infinite 
beyond its reach, falling back on the 
practical reason or moral sense for the 
apprehension of God and eternity; but this 
was at once too modest and too unphiloso- 
phical for those who came after him. Kant 
distinguished between the subject and the 
object, recognizing a duality; but this 
violated that wzty which the Teutonic mind 
had a passion for seeking, in the depths of 
its own consciousness, as the ground- 
principle of the universe. But Kant ad- 
mitted that the mind could only perceive 
the forms or appearances of things, could 
never know their substance ; and from this 
he concluded that Ontology, or the science 
of Being, was impossible; and here he 
opened the way to the idealism of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel—an idealism which, 
while it was in earnest, was more profound 
and thorough-going than that which Hume 
had thrown off as a philosophical puzzle. 
These ardent and acute thinkers accepted 
the premiss of Kant, but rejected his con- 
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clusion. They discovered and affirmed the 
identity of thought and existence, of mind 
and matter, of the subject and the object. 
Being was thought, and thought was being, 
and the universe, therefore, was simply a 
process of thought, an eternal march of 
logical sequence, ever developing but never 
complete, striving without end towards 
an unattainable perfection. And where is 
God in this system? For God we have 
offered to us the “Absolute”; and the 
Absolute is pure being and thought, the 
perfect ideal and real in one—that “infinite 
potentiality” which is perpetually evolving 
itself in nature and history. This “ Abso- 
lute” only reaches self-consciousness in 
man, and thus man in every age is the 
highest form of the divine—is God Himself 
at His actual best! All things—convulsions, 
epochs, ages; times of peace and war, 
times of ignorance and light, times of 
transition and unsettlement—are but 
thoughts of the one great thought ; phases 
of the unceasing evolution of thought ; 
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transitory in themselves, like the waves 
which rise and for a moment become 
distinct, and then fall back again unto the 
underlying ocean, but expressions never- 
theless of the permanently advancing 
movement of the inherent thought of the 
universe. Every man, or every society of 
men, is but a passing idea of the Absolute 
or the Essential Idea, which is ever seeking 
to realize itself, but never perfectly suc- 
ceeding. 

We have here the last and profoundest 
development of the pantheistic theory. It 
differs, you will observe, from the material 
pantheism of Spinoza, who attributed sub- 
stantiality to nature, and regarded it as the 
visible body through which the divine 
worked out its will; it differs also from 
the poetical pantheism of such men as 
Goethe and Schiller, and I may perhaps 
add our own Carlyle, who is more poet 
than either historian or philosopher. It is 
wholly ideal; yet not imaginative, not a 
poetical phantasy, that is; nor yet spiritual, 
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as some are disposed to style it, but meta- 
7 physical, built upon abstractions of the 
intellect, and capable of being unfolded 
and fixed under dialectical forms, inas- 
much as logic is the scientific expression 
of thought. If we ask, whence these ab- 
stractions? what the basis on which they 
claim recognition ? we are referred to the 
human consciousness in which alone the 
Absolute becomes self-conscious; they are 
“the Absolute realizing itself” in the human 
mind, and therefore are, and must be, ab- 
solute truth. And thus man, in his intel- 
lectual activity, becomes at once the framer 
of the universe and the ultimate glory of 
it. Never has there been so complete and 
daring an exaltation of man as that which 
this system presents. It is the deification 
of humanity ; not of the individual, who is 
weak and short-lived, but of the race, which 
is sinless and abiding, and ever reaching 
towards a perfect manifestation of the 
divine within it. 

IV. To this system of Hegelian pantheism 
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Dr. Strauss surrendered himself with all 
the ardour of which his nature was capable, 
and the application of the principles with 
which it furnished him to the religious 
developments of humanity became the 
business of his life. It seems strange that 
when he gave to the world his first Leben 
Fesu he should have held a theological 
appointment in Tiibingen, and that a few 
years afterwards he was willing to accept 
the offer of a Professorship of Divinity and» 
Church History in the University of 
Zurich. He at that time saw no incon- 
sistency between his philosophical stand- 
point in relation to Christianity and the 
occupation of a chair of Christian Theo- 
logy. He considered himself to be an 
enemy not to Christianity in its essence, 
but to the wrong understanding of Christi- 
anity into which the churches, through the 
want of a guiding principle, had fallen. 
He recognized the morally beautiful and 
true in the religion of Jesus, and believed 


hat he had found a philosophical basis for 
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it and for all other religions, that would 
bring them into accord with reason and 
science. Even in those alleged facts of 
the sacred writings which he held to be 
historically impossible, because philosophi- 
cally and scientifically false, he saw an un- 
derlying element of truth—living thoughts 
of the Absolute, which was ever labouring 
to clothe itself through the human con- 
sciousness in concrete forms. Christianity 
was nothing more than a system of ideal 
truths crystallized into legendary or 
mythical shapes. What was Jesus Christ 
Himself but an idea, the fundamental 
idea of all religion, that of the unity 
of God and man. He was the ideal repre- 
sentative of that humanity in which the 
Absolute receives its highest manifestation ; 
and the stories of His birth, His miracles, 
His resurrection, and His ascension into 
heaven were embodiments of the experi- 
ences or evolutions of humanity. Human 
nature is God manifest in the flesh. It is 
in our race that we see the sinless, dying, 
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rising, and ascending one. The individual 
man does sin; he sins against the race and 
the laws of nature; he dies too without 
rising again ; and instead of ascending, his 
life is often one continued moral descent 
into the shades of night; but the race 
cannot sin, cannot die, and can only 
ascend, inasmuch as it is the ever-pro- 
sressing manifestation of the Absolute. 
And therefore Christianity is a picture of 
the moral history, not of man as an indi- 
vidual, but of mankind as a race. 

Such was the way in which Dr. Strauss 
sought to bring the religion of Jesus, with 
all other outgrowths of human history, 
under the control of the philosophical 
principles to which he had committed him- 
self. He could allow no distinction be- 
tween Christianity and Brahminism or 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism ; all were 
equally stages in the development of the 
universe towards an ideal perfection. We 
stand aghast at the destruction of all that 
we deem highest and best which this 
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pantheism so ruthlessly works, but we feel 
bound to give credit to its ablest champion 
for the courage with which he exposed to 
the world the inevitable results that flow 
from an honest application of it. Nor are 
we less disposed to concede this credit 
when we consider how his attempt to recon- 
struct Christianity, so as to make it fit into 
the pantheistic theory, reacted on the 
speculative opinion of Germany. The phi- 
losophers were as much astounded as the 
theologians, and soon became as antago- 
nistic. The Hegelians disowned the pitiless 
hammer-wielding Thor of their school. 
Had not Hegel claimed to be regarded as 
the upholder of orthodoxy, and by a 
wonderful manipulation of his logical 
apparatus, which none could understand, 
persuaded men to admit his claim? Ali 
true! Yet Strauss only used Hegei more 
-honestly than Hegel dared to use himself. 
He did no more than apply in the highest 
region the principles with which Hegel had 
furnished him. Others soon followed him, 
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and through the zeal of its most ardent 
friends Hegelianism was brought into uni- 
versal discredit and blown to the winds. 
It isa fact worth remembering, that so soon 
as this famous system of philosophy, which 
for years had reigned supreme over the 
thought of Germany, was brought face to 
face with Jesus of Nazareth, it fell never 
to rise again—hurled against that Rock it 
was shattered into fragments. Strauss in 
attacking Christianity only broke the 
weapon with which he assailed it. 

V. From what I have said you will have 
gathered that Dr. Strauss came to the ex- 
amination of the Christian religion pledged 
‘to a certain issue. I wish you to notice this. 
He did not come as a learner, or impartial 
investigator. He had already discovered 
the fundamental principles of all existence, 
and his avowed aim was to subject Christi- 
anity to those principles, and to interpret it 
by them. It was a foregone conclusion 
that he had to deal with. I. have shown 
you the philosophical account which he 
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gave of the broad facts and doctrines of 
the Gospel; they were universal ideas of 
humanity which had been embodied in 
myths and legendary narratives, thoughts 
of the Absolute expressing themselves 
through the consciousness of the human 
race. But such generalizing was compara- 
tively easy. A more difficult task awaited 
him. In the case of acknowledged myths, 
the only serviceable aim may be to dis- 
cover some philosophic key that will open 
their meaning ; and this holds true also to 
some extent of the early legends of such a 
community as that of Rome, which, though 
inserted in the first written annals of the 
nation, had no historical basis. But the 
Christian records claimed to be historical. 
They were composed in an age of books 
and literatures. They professed to be 
written by certain men, who described 
what they had seen and heard, and whose 
names they carried on their front? They 
had been accepted for nineteen centuries 
by the most learned and godly men 
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as authentic and veracious, and during 
that time had borne, without the loss 
of authority, the criticism of both friends 
and foes. On their literal truthfulness 
the faith of millions had rested for 
time and eternity. Such writings could 
not be lightly tossed aside. The Bible 
was one of the world’s great facts which 
even a Strauss must brace himself to con- 
front. Moreover, since the time of the 
English deists the sacred books had under- 
gone such a hot and close fire of criticism 
from all sides in England, France, and 
Germany, as to make their genuineness and 
credibility the ground on which Christi- 
anity must either stand or fall. 

Yet Dr. Strauss had an easy mode of 
dealing with the Christian documents. He 
simply denied that they were history. 
And on what ground? Did they not in all 
their substance and texture conflict with a 
root principle of his pantheistic. system ? 
They were full of the supernatural or 
miraculous, and according to the true idea 
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of the universe there was no room for the 
possibility of what we call miracle. God, 
or the Absolute, is imprisoned in nature, 
which is the ideal clothing in which He 
manifests Himself, and can only work 
therefore by fixed natural laws. Let me 
repress my feeling of shame, and give you 
a few sentences from the latest book of Dr. 
Strauss that has been published in England 
in confirmation of what I have said. The 
Copernican system of astronomy “‘ initiated 
a reformation only within the limits of the 
solar system, ....so that beyond it there 
was room, and to spare, for a properly 
furnished heaven, with its throne of God, &c. 
It was not until, in consequence of continued 
_ observation and calculation, the fixed stars 
were recognized to be bodies similar to 
our sun and surrounded presumably by 
analogous planetary systems, until the 
universe resolved itself into an infinity of 
heavenly bodies, and heaven itself into an 
optical illusion, so that the ancient personal 
God was, as it were, dispossessed of His 
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MEDICA tons tos a: 5 Reason may conceive 
of God as omnipresent; but imagination 
nevertheless cannot rid itself of the 
endeavour to represent Him as dwelling 
in space. Formerly she could do this 
unhindered, when she still disposed of a 
convenient area. Now she finds this more 
difficult as she knows that such an area is 
nowhere. to be found..... With heaven 
therefore no more His palace; with no 
angels assembled.around His throne; with 
neither thunder and lightning for His 
missiles, nor war, famine, and pestilence for 
His scourges; with all these but effects of 
natural causes, how, since He has thus lost 
every attribute of personal existence and 
action, how can we still continue to con- 
ceive of a personality of God?” * Nothing 
could be more absurdly puerile than this 
scientific twaddle; but, in justice to Dr. 
Strauss, it should be noted that it does not 
give a fair specimen of his ordinary powers. 
It was written when age had somewhat 
* “The Old Faith and the New,” pp. 123-5. 
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enfeebled him, and when the pretensions 
of physical science had allured him into 
regions that were comparatively strange to 
the metaphysician, and awakened within 
him a passionate desire to unite science 
with philosophy in an assault a /’outrance 
upon religion. At the same time it shows 
the pre-judgment with which he approached 
the examination of the Gospel records. 
There was no room either in external 
nature or in ideal philosophy for a personal 
Deity. Miracles were a priorz impossible, 
and this fact of consciousness was confirmed 
by the facts of an advancing science. But 
the Gospel writings were full of miracles; 

they could not therefore be historical, or 
- the record of actual occurrences. Of course 
all this was a pure assumption, as huge as 
it was arrogant. It was a begging of the 
question. Hume’s position had been that 
there could not be evidence sufficient to 
prove a miracle; but with Strauss it was not 
a question of evidence—the supernatural 
was simply an impossibility. A criticism, 
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of which this was the mainspring, could. 
lead only to one result. To eliminate the 
miraculous from the Gospel history was 
Strauss’ declared object. “It consists in 
this,” he says, “that in the person and acts 
of Jesus no supernaturalism shall be 
suffered to remain.” ‘ He announces his 
principle,” says a living German writer,* 
“with so much self-certitude—‘ WE KNOW 
FOR CERTAIN that in Jesus there was 
nothing of the supernatural ’—that we are 
involuntarily reminded of the language of 
those who also declared they knew for 
certain that Jesus was not of God. ‘We 
know that this man is a sinner. Strange! 
Strauss is fond of displaying zeal against 
the priestly order, and yet he overlooks 
the fact that in that self-complacent ‘we 
know’ he uses the language of the proudest 
order:of priests—that of the: Pharisees.” 
VI. In his rejection of the supernatural 
Dr. Strauss was at one with Bible critics of 


* Dr. Theodor Christlieb, “Moderne Zweifel am 
Christlichen Glauben,” p. 459. 
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the rationalistic school, which was in the 
ascendant in Germany when he first entered 
the lists, but he differed from them in his 
mode of dealing with the sacred writings. 
The Rationalists, let it be observed, received 
their name not from the speculative 
opinions they held, but from their method 
of interpreting Scripture. They accepted 
the Bible narratives as being in the main 
historical, but all miraculous incidents they 
regarded as exaggerated, poetical, or mis- 
taken reports of natural occurrences, 
Healings of the sick were ordinary cures ; 
the story of our. Lord’s infancy was an 
idyll; the descent of the Spirit and the 
voice of the Father at the baptism were a 
radiance from the clouds and a low mutter- 
ing of thunder; the walking on the sea was 
a walking on the shore; the transfiguration 
was a dream; the resurrection was only 
the resuscitation of a body that had never 
been dead; and Jesus Himself was no longer 
the Son of God. The names of such men 
as Herder, Paulus, Eichorn, and Ewald 
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occur in connection with this school, and 
we may add also that of the great and © 
good Schleiermacher, who though he lived 
in the faith of Jesus and under the power 
of the Spirit, was essentially rationalistic in 
his treatment of the written Word. The 
position of the Rationalists was one of com- 
promise. They had accepted the philoso- 
phic notions of their time on the subject of 
miracles ; but they were unwilling that the 
moral grandeur and influence of Jesus 
should be lost to the world through the 
obliteration of the supernatural, and there- 
fore they strove to save what they con- 
sidered to be the essential truth of the 
Bible, by varnishing over with symbol and 
poetry and natural glosses whatever im- 
plied the interposition of a divine person 
or a divine power. Endless confusion was 
the result. The explanations of miraculous 
events grew infinitely various, and the 
difficulty of bringing so vast an accumula- 
tion of the supernatural into a consistent 
unity by the rationalizing process was 
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found to be insurmountably great. There 
is no more melancholy episode in the 
history of Christ’s Church than that which 
is furnished by the German rationalistic 
school. With all its learning, the occa- 
sional richness and beauty of its thought, 
its industry and zeal, the characters of 
uncertainty, feebleness, and doom were 
written, on) it from’ the. first, It could 
only be a transition point between a barren 
orthodoxy and either utter infidelity or a 
learned and living piety. It first led to a 
Strauss, and when he, with strong hand, 
swept the ground from under it there were 
some who thought that the strife was done, 
and that the last narrow footing for faith 
in the revelation of God was demolished. 
But, as we have seen, from the stones which 
Strauss flung about him with such easy 
confidence there sprang up an armed host, 
living and fearless, who turned the tide of 
conflict, and sent a note through the Chris- 
tian world which shall resound through 
coming ages with the name of Jesus. And 
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so it is, and must be; through conflict and 
peril, alternations of weakness and strength, 
fear and hope, the Kingdom of God ad- 
vances towards the goal of its “high call- 
ing,” and often at the wadir of faith and 
life, when the hearts of the humble tremble 
for the ark, there rise unseen influences 
which revive the parched wilderness, and 
throw men back on the grace of the divine 
Spirit to the heightened glory of the 
triune God. 

VII. Intrenched in his finished edifice of 
ideal philosophy, Strauss turned his atten- 
tion to the Rationalists, and not a little 
despised their incoherent and inconclusive 
efforts. The stern logician laughed in his 
heart at their vain attempt to grasp the 
shadow when they had let go the substance. 
He must first clear the ground of these | 
faineants warriors before he plants his own 
artillery against the Christian fortress, and 
the hearty vigour with which he set him- 
self to the work shows how easy he 
deemed its accomplishment. He took up 
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the unassailable positions, (1) That the 
Bible, from beginning to end, was full of 
the supernatural ; (2) That the authors of 
it believed, and meant others to believe, in 
the literal truth of what they wrote, making 
due allowance for poetry and metaphor ; 
(3) That, according to the Gospels, Jesus 
is more than human, is one with the 
Father, and is made the responsible autho- 
rity for all the miracles that cluster round 
His life; and (4) That to handle the Scrip- 
tures as open to, a merely natural or 
rational interpretation is to be guilty of a 
dishonest subterfuge, and to be chargeable 
with bringing discredit not only on their 
_ writers, but on Him whom they combined 
to magnify. “If the Gospels,” he writes, 
“are really and truly historical it is im- 
possible to exclude miracles from the life of 
Jesus:"* He.thus: describes the develop- 
ment of the conception of Jesus which his 
theory supposes to have taken place in the 
Gospel myths: “The inspired son of 
* © A New Life of Jesus,” vol, i, p. 19. 
9 
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David becomes a son of God, begotten 
without a father; the son of God becomes 
then the creative word that was made 
flesh; the miraculous physician, the friend 
of mankind, becomes one who raises the 
dead—the absolute monarch over nature 
and her laws; the wise teacher of the 
people, the prophet who looks into the 
heart of men, becomes the omniscient 
—God’s second I; he who in his resurrec- 
tion went up to God, came also forth from 
God, had been in the beginning with God, 
and his earthly existence was only a short 
episode by which he interrupted his eternal 
existence with God for the benefit of men.”* 
“Will a mere man,” he asks, “dare to use 
such tremendous words as ‘I and the Father 
are one; who seeth me seeth the Father 
also’? and if he does use them shall we not 
be forced for that very reason to question 
his own religious feeling?” | Such was the 
Jesus which Dr. Strauss saw pictured forth in 


* “ A New Life of Jesus,” vol. i. p. 216. 
+ “The Old Faith and the New,” p. 56. 
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the Gospel writings, and as it consisted with 
his object to discover as much as possible 
of the supernatural in those writings, he 
fell without mercy and with prodigious 
effect on the writers of the rationalistic 
school. On this one point he took his 
stand by the side of the evangelical writers, 
and though many a crushing bolt was shot 
from the orthodox camp, it is a question 
whether the blow inflicted by Strauss on 
the Rationalists, as coming from one who 
occupied their own philosophical stand- 
point, did not do more than all other efforts 
combined to destroy their credit and influ- 
ence as interpreters of the Word. We 
accept and appreciate the service, even 
though we know that it was done only to 
clear the way for a more direct assault 
upon Christian truth, The service re- 
mains, though the subsequent assault 
failed. Dr. Strauss’ own theory has since 
met the fate which he contributed so 
powerfully to bring on the rationalizing 
method. : 
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VIII. We come now to consider Dr. 
Strauss’ way of getting rid of the super- 
natural from Christianity. “In the person 
and acts of Jesus no supernaturalism shall 
be suffered to remain.” I have said that he 
declared the Gospels to be not historical, 
but fictitious. To show how they came into 
existence in their present shape he had 
recourse to the idea of the myth. Around 
the memory of Jesus there grew up in the 
minds of His disciples a multitude of 
glorifying ideas that were in course of 
time concreted in stories, which became 
the common property and the common 
faith; and then these stories were col- 
lected and committed to writing by the 
authors of the Gospels. The ideas that 
were thus reflected and stereotyped were 
drawn mainly from the supposed Messianic 
references in the Hebrew Scriptures. These 
first disciples having acquired the notion 
that Jesus was the promised Messiah, 
were led to hunt out every allusion to 
the Messiah in their sacred books, and 
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to attribute all they found there to their 
dead teacher. The materials for the form- 
ation of myths thus lay to hand. 

With respect to the resurrection, that 
connecting link between the dead and the 
living Christ, upon the reality of which the 
Gospel testimony depends, I must give you 
Dr. Strauss’ explanation of it in his own 
words, lest I be thought to do him injus- 
tice: “As soon as it seemed once patent 
‘that he could not have remained in the 
grave, being the Messiah, the step was not 
great to the tidings.—We have seen him 
who hath risen from the dead, he hath 
met us, spoken with us; we did not know 
him at first, but afterwards when he had 
departed the scales fell from our eyes; we 
saw that it could have been none other 
than he, &c. Thus the disciples by ela- 
borating the conception of the resurrection 
of their slain Master had rescued his work ; 
and moreover it was their honest convic- 
tion that they had actually beheld and 
conversed with the risen Lord. It was no 
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case of pious deception, but all the more of 
self-deception ; embellishment and legend 
of course, though possibly still in good 
faith, soon became intermingled with it.”* 
This is deplorable. Nowhere has Strauss 
more outrageously stumbled than on this 
crucial point. Just contrast with his words 
here the simple accounts of the resurrec- 
tion which we have in the Gospels, in the 
sermons of Peter on and after the day of 
Pentecost, and more particularly in the 
writings of Paul. “For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for our sins, according 
to the Scriptures ; and that He was buried, 
and that He rose again the third day, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures : and that He was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve. After 
that He was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are 
fallen asleep. After that He was seen of 
James; then of all the apostles ; and last! 
* “The Old Faith and the New,” p. 82. 
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of all He was seen of me also, as one born 
out of due time”*... “And if Christ be 
not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is vain. Yea, and we are found 
‘false witnesses of God: because we have 
testified of God, that He raised up Christ.” f 
I attach the more importance to Paul’s 
‘evidence in this case because the genuine- 
ness of his first four epistles is admitted 
by Strauss, { and because Paul was not a 
man to be self-deceived, or deceived by 
others, in the way in which the earlier 
disciples are said to have been. Indeed 
Paul is a fact which, when rightly in- 
terpreted, tells sorely against the whole 
argument of Dr. Strauss. 

IX. But it is asked, what of the authorship 
of the four Gospels? The reply is, that it 
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* “The Old Faith and the New,” p. 46. For an 
excellent treatment of those portions of Scripture 
which are allowed to be genuine by Strauss and 
Baur, see Auberlen’s ‘‘ Divine Revelation,” Clark’s 
translation. 
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is not what the Church believes it to be. 
The emphatic “we know” is again brought 
in to scare the timid. Granted the mythic 
theory, and the Gospels could not have 
been written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. For myths require time for develop- 
ment and crystalization. The ballads of 
Homer on the siege of Troy first appeared 
about 200 years after the fall of that 
city.* The mythic idea may quickly 
rise, but the mythic form which finally 
expresses the mind of a community is the 
product of a long incubation, and especially 
true is this of a vast and connected sys- 
tem of myths. It was therefore one of 
the necessary conditions of the Straussian 
hypothesis that the writing of the Gospels 
should be transferred from those to whom 
it has always been accredited, to others 

* Ancient authorities greatly differ as to the 
period in which Homer lived, the periods as- 
. signed varying from 100 to 500 years after the de- 
struction.of Troy; but modern criticism seems to 


have established that the Iliad could not have been 
written earlier than 200 years after that event. 
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who lived as far back as might be con- 
venient from the apostolic age. The con- 
clusion to which Dr. Strauss came was that 
the three first Gospels were written in the 
early part, and the last, that of John, in 
the middle of the second century, by men 
of whom the world must be content to 
remain in ignorance. As to whether the 
time allowed for the growth of such a 
mythology is sufficient, opinions will vary 
according to mental bias or spiritual dis- 
cernment. My own conviction is that the 
development of the Christian system of 
fact and doctrine in the conceptions of a 
humble and persecuted society in so short 
a period would be a greater miracle than - 
any of those against which the anti-super- 
naturalists so vehemently declaim. Can 
we imagine it possible that a system so 
transcendently high in its moral and 
spiritual reach, so glorious in its grasp 
of God and man in their essential and 
actual characters and relations, and more- 
over so united and clear throughout its 
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varying forms in its great redeeming pur- 
pose—a system too that has drawn to it 
the purest intellect and heart of so many 
successive centuries, as bearing the indubit- 
able marks of the divine—was elaborated in 
the mythic dreams of a community like 
that of the early Christians, and in the 
course of a generation or two? Here 
surely Dr. Strauss’s own historical sense 
was blinded by his eagerness to find a 
fulcrum for the lever with which he hoped 
to raze the foundations of supernatural 
religion. 

X. But there must be some ground, 
beyond the necessities of a theory, for this 
change in the date of the Gospel writings ; 
and such a ground was discovered in con- 
nection with the differences which sprang 
up between the Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians. The stand which Paul made at 
Antioch for a freer Christian life than that 
which Peter and the circumcision followed 
gave rise, it is asserted, to two diverging 
lines of thought and custom in the Church. 
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A long and bitter strife ensued, which 
reached its greatest intensity after the 
Apostles had been taken from the scene. 
It was when this conflict was at its height 
that the three first Gospels were written, 
for do not they exhibit the oscillations of 
men who are anxious to please both parties, 
now leaning to the ‘“ Hebrew-Christian e 
and now to the “ Philo-Gentile”—“ the two 
standpoints lying over and across each 
other like the strata of a geological forma- 
tion.” But the fourth Gospel was written at 
a later period, for are there not discernible 
in it a tincture of the Alexandrine philoso- 
phy, and a studied purpose so to combine 
the two conflicting elements in the Church 
as to heal the divisions that rent her 
asunder. It is rather disturbing, however, 
to one’s faith in this convenient harmoniz- 
ing of the character of the Gospels with the 
notion of their late origin, to learn that 
Schleiermacher before Strauss, and Renan 
after him, and both superior to him in 
learning and genius, maintained that the 
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fourth Gospel was a genuine writing of the 
Apostle John. Yet Strauss in his last book 
coolly asserts that “no modern theologian 
who is also a scholar now considers any of 
the four Gospels to be the work of its pre- 
tended author.”* 

Now we admit the one element of fact 
on which this explanation of the Gospel, 
writings is based—the controversy between 
believing Jews and Gentiles, but we deny 
that anything like proof has been given 
either that the controversy assumed the 
dimensions presupposed, or that it was 
terminated in the way described. Given 
any hypothesis whatever, and a certain 
number of learned and acute men bent on 
substantiating it, and much will be gleaned 
and brought into combination and adjust- 
ment that will seem to give a-colourable 
support to it. It was, on the one hand, by 
exaggerating a dispute that was soon lost 
in the enlargement of the Church and 
under the welding influence of common 

* “The Old Faith and the New,” p. 45. 
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trials, and searching with keen scent for 
everything that could be so placed before 
the eye as to seem to magnify and prolong 
it; and, on the other hand, by dexterously 
manipulating the materials of the Gospels 
so as to give prominence not merely to the 
fact that they combined the Petrine and 
Pauline positions, but to the idea that they 
were composed either under the influence 
of the dispute or for the express purpose 
of settling it—that Dr. Strauss and his 
friends succeeded in obtaining a plausible 
shadow of support for the period to which 
they assigned the composition of the Gos- 
pels. We like to find Peter and Paul 
meeting in the Jesus of the Word; it is so 
perfectly in accordance with all our con- 
ceptions of Jesus and His kingdom, and 
also with that spirit of Jesus which, as we 
know, actually governed those two apostles, 
in spite of their differing judgments and 
conduct at Antioch! The Messianic idea, 
which of course was rejected by Dr. Strauss, 
explains satisfactorily to us the relations in 
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which Jesus stood both to the Hebrew 
nation and to the world at large. It was 
by coming through the seed of Abraham 
that He gathered into His own person all 
the revelation and promise that had been 
given to that chosen seed, and became the 
representative and mediator before God of 
both Jews and Gentiles,—an ensign to 
which all nations should flow. By fulfilling 
Hebrew law and “shadows of good things 
to come” He discharged them, and ushered 
in a world-wide kingdom of “truth and 
grace.” And when we find that in the 
Gospels Jesus is described, while in the 
course of performing His redemption minis- 
try, as presenting both the narrower He- 
brew and the broader Gentile aspects of 
His kingdom, the one springing out of the 
other through His incarnation and death, 
and that the apostles of the circumcision 
and uncircumcision could each discover a 
standpoint in Jesus for the special work to 
which he was called, we take such things 
as a proof that the gospel history was 
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substantially known and accepted by 
Christians, if not formulated, before the 
rise of the needless disputes between the 
two great sections of the Church. It is 
only by coming to the evangelical writings 
with a theory to make good, to which all 
things must bend, that an opposite con- 
clusion can be arrived at. 

XI. But let me now show you how Dr. 
Strauss has been abandoned by those on 
whom he relied for the verification of the 
dates which he assigned to the writings of 
the Gospels. Dr. Baur, the leader of the 
famous Tiibingen school of historical criti- 
cism, attempted to do for Christian history 
what Niebuhr had done for Roman. As- 
suming as a Hegelian that miracles were 
impossible, he treated them as Niebuhr had 
treated the unhistorical myths that garnish 
the annals of Livy—he swept them away ; 
and to account for their appearance in the 
Christian records he was obliged to post- 
date the origin of these records. Now Dr. 
Strauss was a pupil of Dr. Baur, and his 
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Leben Fesu was the first important fruit of 
the Baurian criticism—a sort of specimen 
of what it was to achieve. But after that 
work appeared Baur continued his re- 
searches, and arrived at varying results: 
moreover he raised up a whole school of 
critics, who, though applying the same 
principles, differed from him and from each 
other as to the time in which the Gospels 
were written. Take as an illustration the 
Gospel of Matthew. Baur first adopted 
A.D. 130 to A.D. 134 as the period of its 
composition, afterwards A.D. 115, and 
finally A.D. 105 to A.D. 110; Hilgenfeld, 
his most representative pupil, fixed upon 
a period before A.D. 80; while Holtzmann 
and Keim date it before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, about A.D. 66. A similar 
retrogression marks the process of the 
Tiibingen criticism of the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke; and even with respect to the 
Gospel of John, its origin has been shifted 
from A.D. 160 to the beginning of the 
second century, according to Keim between 
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A.D. 100 and A.D. 117, a time in which 
the Apostle himself was probably living.* 
Such testimony effectually destroys the 
mythic theory. It virtually admits that if 
the Gospels were not written by or under 
the guidance of Apostles, they must have 
been written by men who had known the 
Apostles and were familiar with their teach- 
ings. And yet Dr. Strauss in his latest 
productions adheres to his old dates, and 
passes by the matured results of investiga- 
tion by his own friends in significant silence. 

XII. We quite understand the reason for 
that drawing backward step by step of the 
supposed date of the Gospels which we have 
noted. It has been proved beyond a doubt 
that in the form and even order in which 
we now have them the Gospels were re- 
ceived as canonical by the Church, and as 
the writings of those whose names they 
bear, in the second century. Beginning 
at the close of that century, we have 

* Dr. Theodor Christlieb, “ Moderne Zweifel am 


Christlichen Glauben,” p. 455- 
IO 
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the testimony of Irenzus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria, whose writings 
contain hundreds of passages taken from 
the. four’ Gospels... he “first jof: :these 
fathers, Irenzeus, who was a pupil of 
Polycarp, declared the four Evangelists 
to be “the four columns of the church 
which is extended over the whole world”; 
and the second, Tertullian, vigorously 
defended against Marcion their apostolic 
origin. Taking a step backward we 
have the Latin and Syriac versions of 
the New Testament, which give the first 
place to the Gospels, and prove that be- 
tween A.D. 150 and A.D. 200 the whole 
Church from East to West accepted them 
as authentic. Then we have the Muratori 
Catalogue, a list of books which were con- 
sidered from the first to belong to the New 
Testament canon, and in which the four 
Gospels appear ; and the Harmonies of the 
Gospels by Theophilus and Tatian, that by 
Tatian called Diatessaron, all of which were 
written about A.D. 170. Next we come to 


- 
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the evidence of the three illustrious martyrs, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Justin. Justin 
Martyr in his first apology, or defence of 
Christianity, written so early as A.D. 139, 
besides quoting from all the four Gospels, 
informs us that the “ memoirs (or memora- 
bilia) of the Apostles, called Evangels, 
were read after the prophets every Lord’s 
day in the assemblies of the Christians.” 
Ignatius and Polycarp, who were disciples 
of St. John (the former martyred between 
A.D. 107 and A.D. 115, and the latter about 
A.D. 165), both use language in letters that 
have come down to us, which bears refer- 
ence to the writings of their master and of 
the other Evangelists. But with respect to 
Polycarp there are some passages in a 
letter of Irenzeus so deeply interesting to 
the Christian heart, and so directly affecting 
the question before us, that I cannot refrain 
from giving you them in full. Writing to 
Florinus, Irenzeus says: “When I was 
yet a child (or a young man) I saw thee at 
Smyrna in Asia Minor at Polycarp’s house, 
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when thou wast distinguished at court, 
and obtained the regard of the bishop. I 
can more distinctly recollect things which 
happened then than others more recent ; 
for events which happened in infancy seem 
to grow with the mind and to become part 
of ourselves, so that I can recall the very 
place where Polycarp used to sit and teach, 
his manner of speech, his mode of life, his 
appearance, the style of his address to the 
people, his frequent references to St. John, 
and to others who had seen the Lord; 
how he used to repeat from memory their 
discourses which he had heard from them 
concerning our Lord, His miracles and mode 
of teaching, and how, being instructed 
himself by those who were eye-witnesses 
to the Word, there was in all that he said 
a strict agreement with the Scriptures.’ Such 
is the kind of evidence which we obtain 
from the Christian fathers who immediately 
succeeded the Apostles in support of the 
authenticity of the Gospel histories.* 


* The general reader is referred to a pamphlet 
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XIII. Several questions are here sug- 
gested. /zrst: Supposing the Gospels to * 
have been collections of myths which had 
accreted roundthe nameof Jesus,and to have 
been written towards the close of or immedi- 
ately after the apostolic age, is it possible 
that among the thousands who must have 
listened to the Apostles and been trained in 
their school some would not have been 
found to dispute their contents and their 
authority ? How isit that both Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, the converts of Paul 
(men who had no Messianic ideas) as well 
as those of Peter and James and John, 
accepted them without question as the 
truth of Jesus? Secondly: On the same 
supposition, how is it that the enemies of 
Christianity failed to take advantage of a 
weapon so damaging as that which these 
fictions would have put into their hands? 
entitled ‘‘ When were our Gospels Written?” by 
the illustrious Tischendorf, and published by the 
Religious Tract Society, as an admirable digest 


of the historical testimony in support of the 
authenticity of the Gospels. 
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Surely such bitter opponents of the Church 
as Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian would not 
have been slow to attack the trustworthi- 
ness of the Christian records if there had 
been any doubt or possibility of doubt on 
the subject ; but we find them quoting the 
Gospels freely with the design, not of call- 
ing in question their reputed authorship, 
or veracity as historical narratives, but of 
assailing the fundamental truth which they 
taught. And thus the adversaries united 
with the friends of the religion of Jesus in. 
the early ages of the Church in accepting 
and thereby establishing the four Evangels 
as authentic history. “So well established 
are our Gospels,” wrote Irenzeus, “that even 
teachers of error themselves bear testimony 
to them ; even they rest their objections on 
the foundation of the Gospels.” Thirdly : If 
the Gospels have a post-apostolic origin, how 
is it that they are so completely isolated in 
character from all the other writings of 
their time? We are not without Christian 
works of the beginning and middle of the 
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second century with which to compare 
them ; but comparison is simply out of the 
question, the contrast is so immense. 
Take the immediate successors of the 
Apostles, known as the Apostolic Fathers ; 
those who are acquainted with the frag- 
ments of their writings that survive must 
admit that there is all the difference be- 
tween them and the writings of the Evan- 
gelists that inspiration on the one side would 
make. Nothing could be more conclusive 
as against the contemporaneous produc- 
tion of the canonical books and the writings 
of such men as Ignatius, Polycarp, Cle- 
ment, and others, than the extraordinary 
contrast they afford with respect to fulness, 
grasp, authoritativeness, and power. To 
place the authors of the Gospels in the 
second century is a literary anachronism. 
XIV. In whatever light we look at the 
mythic theory it fails. Hitherto we have 
been throwing the light of history upon 
it, and we discover that it has no historical 
basis; and if we were to test it by the 
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conditions that are necessary to mythic 
creations we should find it to be equally 
unsupported and gratuitous. Myths are 
essentially pre-historic, the natural growth 
of an infantile age in which there is no 
annalist, no written language, no chro- 
nology ; an age which has not risen to 
historic consciousness. Myths appear only 
in the first attempts to write; when 
once the power to record them is acquired 
they begin to fade and disappear : for 
history becomes occupied with passing 
realities, and loses all the poetry of the 
shadowy dream-world in which a people’s 
unlettered childhood luxuriates. The 
myths of India, Greece, Rome, Scandi-’ 
navia, all belong to such a period, and they 
are fixed there: the day that saw litera- 
tures spring up put an end to their forma- 
tion. When history began mythology lost 
the secret of growth. But who will say 
that the Christians of the first century 
were in a state of infancy, or that the 
conditions of a mythic period belonged to 
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that century? Were not the masterpieces 
of Greek and Roman literature, including 
such histories as those of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Livy, taught in all the 
schools, and had not even Palestine her 
Flavius Josephus? Jewish and Gentile 
Christians alike belonged to an epoch and 
to nations which had passed through a long 
historical period, and were then beginning 
to put on some of the clearest features— 
the weariness and infirmity—of old age. 
XV. Here again we can call to our aid 
the testimony of Dr. Strauss’ friends of the 
Tiibingen circle, who were led to declare 
against the mythic theory. I am aware 
that Dr. Baur failed to discover in the 
stories of the Gospels the essential spirit 
and features of the myth; they were too 
strongly marked by reflection, method, 
design; but he and the other critics of his 
school knew well that if the Gospels, or 
any of them, were allowed to have been in 
existence in the first century, or at the 
beginning of the second century, no room 
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would be left, no space in time, for the 
creation of a system of myths so stupend- 
ous and perfect as that which the Christian 
records would present. So the mythic 
point of view had to be abandoned.* But 
as a Hegelian and a determined foe to the 
supernatural, it was necessary that Dr. Baur 
should find some other mode of explaining 
the Gospel narratives. There was but one 
‘alternative. The Evangelists were either 
the recorders of myths which had grown up 
in the conceptions of their co-religionists, 
or the writers of what they knew to be ficti- 
tious. The first of these suppositions being 
inadmissible, Dr. Baur adopted the second. 
He substituted “tendency,” or intention on 
the part of the writers, for myth. The 
Gospels were writings with a tendency or 
design to which they owed their entire 
character. They were composed for the 


* “ This also (the mythical view) has been already 
rejected by every man of education up to the present 
day.” Dr. Baur in his ‘Critical Examination of 
the Canonical Gospels, p. 121. 
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determinate purpose of glorifying the per- 
son of Jesus, and all available materials— 
prophecies, facts, suggestions, ideas—were 
without scruple shaped and coloured and 
then woven into the narrative. And thus 
their authors stand charged with a con- 
scious and deliberate falsifying of history. 
In his “ New Life of Jesus” Dr. Strauss 
so far accepted this tendency theory as to 
modify his application of the myth. “I 
have,” he wrote, ‘“ mainly in consequence of 
Baur’s hints, allowed more room than be- 
fore to the hypothesis of conscious and 
intentional fiction.”’* He thus changed 
his front, confessed his former error, and 
thought that by combining the two hy- 
potheses he would strengthen his forces 
against the Gospels of Jesus. But surely 
to shift his ground at all in such a case was 
to subject his entire position to doubt ; and 
to add to one theory, which had already 
been damaged, another which was still 
more unreliable could only weaken what- 


* “ A New Life of Jesus,” vol. i. p. 213. 
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ever power might lie in his pretentious 
assault. Baur effectually destroyed the 
mythic theory of Strauss; and as that 
theory was “his specific and sole contribu- 
tion to critical theology,”* the only posi- 
tive ground which he ventured to occupy, its 
proved untenableness necessarily brings 
down the argumentative structure of which 
it formed the main pillar. But Dr. Baur’s 
own theory of “conscious and intentional 
fiction” is even less defensible. If it 
means anything it means this: that the 
writers of the Gospels were dishonest 
and mendacious; that they of set pur- 
pose palmed upon the world the most 
magnificent imposition that has ever al- 
lured the intellects or hearts of men—and 
to state it thus plainly is to refute it. Can 
anyone who really knows the Gospels 
think of their character and contents—the 
simple air of truthfulness which pervades 
them, the perfect law of righteousness which 
they present in so many aspects, the hea- 


* “Westminster Review,” vol. xlvii. p. 148. 
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venly spirit which interpenetrates all the 
facts and teachings they record, and above 
all, that central figure, the figure of Jesus, 
so wondrously superhuman in the spiritual 
grandeur and influence that encircle it,— 
and yet fail to have the conviction rooted 
in him that their authors, whoever they 
were, must have been sincere and truth- 
loving men, men whose hearts were in 
fellowship with the Holy and Gracious One 
of whom they wrote, and far removed there- 
fore even from the temptation to write a 
lying history. Strauss’ myths may be re- 
duced toan historicaland essential absurdity, 
but Baur’s “intentional fictions” at once 
affront our intellectual discernment and 
wound to the quick our moral sense. As 
Christian gentlemen we resent the ground- 
less and most unworthy imputation.* 

* On the writer of the fourth Gospel Neander has 
the following pregnant remarks: “And a man of 
so superior a Christian soul must needs skulk in the 
dark, avail himself of such a mask, instead of appear- 


ing openly in the consciousness of all-conquering 
truth, and in the feeling of his mental pre-eminence ! 
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XVI. I have said little about Jesus, so far, 
in connection with the argument of Dr. 
Strauss, and in this abstinence I have fol- 
lowed Dr. Strauss’ example, who made the 
least possible of the existence of a Jesus. 
It is a decided advantage to be able to 
prove the groundlessness of an opponent's 
position before we bring it into the pre- 
sence of its chief test. But how does 
Jesus appear from the mythic point of 
view? Is Hea myth ora reality? There 
are human figures which have become 
the centre of a world of mythical wonders, 
Such a man, so exalted above all the Church fathers 
of that century, had no need, forsooth, to shrink from 
the conflict. He must certainly have put more con- 
fidence in the might of truth than in these arts of 
darkness and falsehood. And how can it be shown 
that such a man, when he is contemplated from the 
point of view of his own age, would have been re- 
strained by no reverence for sacred history, by no 
scruples, from falsifying a history, the contents of 
which were holy to him, through arbitrary fictions, 
manufactured in the interest of a given dogmatic 
tendency—through lies, in fact, which were to find 


their justification in the end to be attained by means 
of them.”—AHistory of the Planting of Christianity. 
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and which yet are themselves pure myths, 
having had no real existence—fanciful 
creations that have given birth to a pro- 
geny of a kindred nature. Was Jesus of 
this type? No. Dr. Strauss was obliged 
to admit the personality of Jesus. He 
could not deny the historical reality 
of the Being who fills with His august 
presence the gospel narratives, and with 
whom all the supernaturalism which he 
laboured to destroy is directly associated. 
Nor could he resist the moral sublimity of 
His life and doctrine; though in his last 
“ Confession”—one of the saddest books ever 
written—he strove to depreciate the moral 
worth of His teachings in comparison with 
some of the pagan apothegms. But while 
admitting the personal existence and in- 
fluence of Jesus, he studiously kept Him in 
the background, and expended all his force 
on a microscopic criticism of supposed 
difficulties in the mythic representations of 
Him by His four biographers. The Hebrew 
dream covers his canvas; the living Person 
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is next to nothing. “The whole force of 
his ingenuity,” wrote an able and not un- 
friendly critic twenty-seven years ago, Sis 
exhausted in dispensing with the personal 
agency of Christ ; who is mentioned only 
to retire into the mist; who gives our 
author some trouble by His death, but very 
little with His life; upon whose individual 
qualities nothing of any consequence is left 
to depend.’* I find a sentence of his own 
which reveals still more clearly the spirit 
which animated all his labours: “The 
veritable Christ is only to be found, zf at 
all, in the first three Gospels.” He dis- 
carded the Gospel of John altogether, 
because in it Jesus more fully asserted 
Himself; and because through it He im- 
pressed His image and power more strongly 
upon His Church than through the other 
three. Yet with all his bias and critical 
injustice, he was compelled to accept Jesus 
as a living historical personage. We are 
content with that; for it deprives his 


* “Westminster Review,” vol. 47, p. 155- 
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mythical theory of a backbone. It would 
not trouble us much if some loud authority 
were to tell us that the moon and stars 
were phantasies, and yet allow that the 
sun was a reality ; we could afford to smile 
at him, and we should still cherish the 
belief that the sun had at least some real 
relation to the lesser lights of the firmament 
in which it reigned supreme. And so long 
as Jesus remains His Gospels will remain 
with Him. Granted Jesus, and even if one 
or both of Strauss’ and Baur’s hypotheses | 
were allowed to be true, it would require 
an -acuter man than either of those critics 
to tell where the historical ended, and 
where the mythical or fictitious began. 
But both hypotheses have failed. They 
never attracted much confidence, and now 
they lie among the dead curiosities of 
theological speculation—only magnetized 
occasionally into a spasmodic semblance of 
life by the efforts of some churchman of 
broad proclivities, or of some dissenting 
preacher who affects originality and free- 
II 
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dom of thought. Surely if we take the 
person of Jesus as it stands out in the 
reflection of His teachings, His character, 
and His influence, we shall discover 27 
Fflim a truer explanation of the super- 
natural in His recorded history than any 
which metaphysics or reason or fancy can 
suggest. He is equal, and more than 
equal, in the spiritual glory of His life-form, 
to all the attributes that gather round His 
picture in the gospel history. We search 
in vain for any inconsistency between the 
Pérson ‘and His written life. There is a 
sustained coherence, a unity of conception, 
a divineness of purpose and plan, and a 
Simplicityaiot iexecution | in’ “the ©“ Great 
Biography” of the Gospels, which irresisti- 
bly impress the heart that is not closed 
by prejudice with a conviction of its his- 
toric reality. It is too round and finished, 
in its mingling of supernatural greatness 
with human sympathies and succours in 
one surpassing form, to have entered into 
the imaginations of uninspired and obscure 
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men; and its hold on human hearts has 
been from the first so real and strong and 
catholic, and so wuigue in its regenerating 
power, as to prove its full accordance with 
the profoundest instincts and wants of our 
nature. Listen to “the golden words of 
one of the greatest men of modern times,” 
whose opinion on any historical point 
should carry with it peculiar weight :— 
“The man who does not hold Christ’s 
earthly life, with all its miracles, to be as 
properly and really historical as any event 
in the sphere of history, and who does not 
receive all points of the apostolic creed 
with the fullest conviction, I do not con- 
ceive to be a Protestant Christian. And 
as for that Christianity which is such ac- 
cording to the fashion of the modern 
philosophers and Pantheists,—without a 
personal God, without immortality, without 
an avis alte of man, without historical 
faith,—it may be a very ingenuous and 
subtle phzlosophy, but it is no Christianity 
at all. Again and again have I said that 
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I know not what to do with a metaphysical 
God; and that I have no other but the 
God of the Bible, who is heart to heart.” 
XVII. The life of Christianity in the world, 
the power of the Gospel from the Apostles 
till now, gives the lie to the assumption 
that the Jesus of the Word is opposed to 
the ultimate facts of the human conscious- 
ness. It has subdued the best portions of 
our race. It has laid its grasp equally on 
men of all kindreds, conditions, and periods. 
It has produced the highest forms of human 
character and life, a sainted line of Christ- 
like souls, who are an earnest to the 
struggling ages of that perfection which it 
promises in another world. Yea, further, 
into whatever region of life we enter we 
find Christian influence at the roots of 
what is good and permanent in it. It 
shines serenely in the noblest fruits of in- 
tellectual activity ; it crowns our literature ; 


* Leben Niebuhr’s. Thl. ii., 334. Quoted by 
Neander in his preface to the third edition of his 
Life of Christ. 
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it runs like a golden thread through our 
histories ; it supplies lofty subjects and a 
lofty spirit to our art; and it is the living 
salt, much and often as it may be ignored, 
of our social and political arrangements. 
Strauss only alluded to the results of 
Christianity to breathe scorn on them. 
Baur essayed to reconstruct its early his- 
tory for the purpose of blasting all that 
was true and good in it. But the Church 
of Christ, with all its influence on the world 
around it, is a long, glorious, and unassail- 
able fact—an ever-living witness of the 
reality of the Gospel Jesus. 

XVIII. God has given us three great 
witnesses on behalf of His Son—the Word, 
the Church, and the Holy Spirit. In the 
Church the Word is realized, made living 7 
and powerful, through the quickening 
agency of the Spirit. And what is that 
Word? Is it a mere morality which has 
been weighted by superstitious dreams? or 
is it only the reflection of a pure example 
which has been much obscured by foolish 
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traditions? Such is all that Dr. Strauss 
and many others will allow it to be. But 
the Church’s whole testimony contradicts 
so meagre an account of it. Her life and 
fruitfulness have always been proportioned 
to the fervour with which she clung to the 
divinity of her Lord, and to the evangelical 
facts and doctrines as a revelation of divine 
mercy to a perishing world. “ Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified” has been her key-note 
from the beginning. Redemption through 
blood, the substitutionary atonement of 
the Only Begotten of the Father, justifi- 
cation by faith, regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation by the indwelling of the Spirit, 
eternal life through union with the risen 
Saviour—these are the doctrines on which 
the Church has been built, on which the 
body of Christ has been fed, and by which 
the morality of the Gospel has been made 
a living and bountiful thing. The Church 
could not have continued, could not have 
lived even, if she had only possessed a 
moral law and example as the fountain of 
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her impulse; and thus her very existence, 
viewed in connection with the sources of 
her life, becomes a proof (which has never 
yet been turned aside) of the truthfulness 
of the gospel representations of the person 
and teaching of Jesus. We look back 
upon the human lives that have followed 
Jesus and relieved the gloom of history 
by the brightness of their graces, and we 
find that it was something more than a 
cold morality which moved them ; even a 
truth and spirit which sublimed morality 
in their affections, and endued them with a 
holiness which spoke of union with God,— 
a truth and spirit which raised them above 
the world, and, in the faith and love of 
Jesus, brought them into a present con- 
verse with the heavenlies. “We touch the 
hands,” says a sceptical writer, ina moment 
of lively appreciation of such holy in- 
stances, “of those who have walked with 
the Most High, and they tell us many 
moving wonders; we look on faces that 
have shone on rays from the heaven of 
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noble thoughts; we hear solemn and me- 
lodious words from men who received 
answers from oracles that to us are very 
mute, but the memory of whose power is 


still upon us. Hence the work of such - 


glowing mortals lives even for those: to 
whom their faith is dead.’* Strange words 
to those to whom the heavenly oracles still 
speak, and to whom the faith of Jesus isa 
fountain of life; yet a testimony clear and 
strong, and all the more telling as coming 
from the outmost region of speculative 
negation. 

XIX. It was because Dr. Strauss was 
obliged to regard the gospel doctrine of 
the Spirit as mere sentiment that he could 
manifest no sympathy with that /oliness 
which is one of the Church’s best gifts to 
the world. As it has been said of Voltaire 
that “he missed the peculiar-emotion of 
holiness,” and that he had “no ear for the 
finer vibrations of the Spiritual voice,” so it 
must be said of Dr. Strauss. He could not 

* Voltaire, by John Morley, p. 261, 
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understand Schleiermacher’s “glorious in- 
consistency” in clinging to the doctrine of 
the Spirit; and the higher consciousness 
or God-consciousness of the creat Berlin 
divine, which was just the new-birth of the 
Spirit clothed in philosophic phrase, was 
to him the sentimental weakness of one 
who was too timid to shake himself free 
from the influence of supernatural fictions. 
Shut up in the shell of a dry and mechanical 
intellect, he could have no tolerance for 
influences, however well attested, which 
constituted no factor in his own life. But 
is it not undeniable that since the day of 
Pentecost there has been an unbroken line 
of God-gifted souls, of unimpeachable 
veracity, who professed to live a higher life 
than the natural under the power of the 
Divine Spirit, and whose influence in the 
world was wonderfully consistent with the 
profession they made? Must we accept 
the testimony of such men as to their own 
experience, or must we reject it? One 
would think that so multiplied and endur- 
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ing a witness, and one so gloriously illus- 
trated in life and deed, ought to be regarded 
as the most reliable that human history 
can afford, or at least as worthy of the 
most earnest and reverent consideration. 
Thus it was that Schleiermacher regarded 
it; and, finding a response to it in his own 
heart, he became a humble follower of 
Jesus, in spite of the opposing conclusions 
to which his philosophy, would have bound 
him. And so long as the Spirit of God 
dwells in the Church, and through the 
Word quickens souls into the newness of 
life and speaks inwardly to them of the 
redeeming love of Jesus, we need not fear 
the attacks of a Strauss against the super- 
natural foundations of our religion. “But 
only those think,” says an eminent German 
critic,* “that all things take place in a 
natural way even in our day, who have not 
heard that God who came down on Sinai 
speaking in their own hearts; who have 
not passed from the realm of nature to that 


* Delitzsch on Genesis, 
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of the Spirit, to taste the powers of the 
world to come; in whom the eye of faith 
has never been opened to behold the glory 
of God, which has increasingly been reveal- 
ing itself in miracle. The possibility of 
miracles is assured to the believer by his 
own experience in the miracle of the new 
birth and the work of the Spirit in his 
hears 

XoXo lii seems stranger still that Dr. 
Strauss should have failed to recognise the 
blessing which the religion of Jesus has 
been to men at large; but this arose from 
the resoluteness with which he turned his 
critical attention to perversions of the 
Christian doctrine and life, such as the 
Romish system is chargeable Witiwi bests 
wonderful on what weak grounds the 
spiritual blindness of great intellects is 
excused. Voltaire’s ribaldry against the 
Infamous is explained by the abominable 
representation of Christianity which he 
saw in the Catholicism of his day. Goethe's 
aversion from Bible religion is accounted 
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for by the superstitions which he witnessed 
in popish countries, and which offended 
equally his religious and his esthetic senti- 
ment. But it is discreditable that the 
unbelief of such men should be condoned 
or softened by what virtually amounts to 
a charge of intellectual weakness ; for have 
not the humblest amongst us to exercise 
daily a discrimination between the truth 
and the false accretions that gather round 


it through the infirmity or unrighteousness 


of men? With Dr. Strauss, however, it 
was not so much a want of discernment | 
as a deliberate purpose that led him to 
fasten on perverted doctrines, interpreta- 
tions, and customs, which all evangelical 
Christians repudiate, as an outlet to his 
logical or satirical passion. Was it fair or 
honest that he should have attributed to us 
the perdition of infants and all unbaptized 
persons, the resurrection of the material 
flesh and blood, the assumptions of an un- 
scriptural priesthood, or the oppositions of 
a self-arrogated infallibility to intellectual 
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freedom and scientific truth? So far as 
Protestant Christians of this age are con- 
cerned, such things are mere men of straw, 
fashioned by the critic himself for the 
pleasure of shooting them down. This isa © 
device which men who wish to acquire more 
than an ephemeral reputation and influence 
should sedulously avoid. 

XXI. As to the “Old Faith,” Dr. Strauss 
formally renounced it in the name of him- 
self and the “ we” who are attached to his 
school of negation. “In short,” he wrote, | 
“if we would speak as honest and upright 
men, we must acknowledge we are no 
longer Christians”* ‘The “ New Faith” 
which he substituted for the. old, and 
which he called “a religion,” is a curious 
and most melancholy conglomeration of 
metaphysics and science, pantheism and 
naturalism, political conservatism and 
humanitarianism,—all resolving itself into 
a cosmical idea or theory of the universe, 
which excludes the personality of God, the 

* “The Old Faith and the New,” p. 107. 
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immortality of the soul, and the existence 
of moral evil, and brings men face to face 
with a blank, materialistic, and irresponsi- 
ble atheism. In his last‘ Confession” he 
shifted his ground from pure metaphysics, 
and entered somewhat rashly the domain 
of science, with a view to bring himself 
abreast of those scientific hypotheses which 
had succeeded the a priovz methods of his 
youth. He had become careless as to 
whether his readers called him pantheist 
or materialist, his one object being to | 
destroy the duality (God and man, spirit 
and matter, good and evil, etc.) which runs 
through the whole system of Christian 
doctrine.* He treated nature as he had 
before treated the sacred writings; he 
brought to it the principles to which all 
its phenomena must submit. To such a 
writer the Baconian or inductive method of 
investigating nature was beneath contempt. 

* In this book Dr. Strauss substituted the 


‘¢ All” of Spinoza for the ‘‘ Absolute” of Schelling 
and Hegel. j 
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The sublime absurdity of the fashion in 
which he correlated all existences under 
one cosmical idea, should be a warning to 
certain modern schools of philosophic 
scientists. We are persuaded that in 
proportion to the departure of scientific 
research from the method which in the 
hands of Newton and his successors pro- 
duced such magnificent results, Nature 
will cease to reveal her secrets. Science 
must continue to be an inquirer, not a 
theorist; a servant, not a master, in the 
house of nature, if it is to goon in the 
march of discovery. When Goethe played 
with science, and imagined that he had 
found a flaw in Newton’s theory of colours, 
he had no difficulty in getting the philo- 
sophers, such as Schelling and Hegel, to 
stand by him; but he could never get’a 
real man of science to countenance his 
work. And so long as science is animated 
by the true spirit of its mission, confines 
itself to its proper sphere, keeps clear 
of the tangled meshes of philosophy, and 
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stands without prejudice before nature, its 
advancement will be sure, and perhaps 
among the stars it will hear voices that 
speak of higher things than blind matter 
law, or fate. “Gravity,” wrote Newton, 
“may put the planets into motion, but 
without the divine power it could never 
put them into such a circulating motion 
as they have about the sun, and therefore 
for this, as well as other reasons, I am 
compelled to ascribe the frame of this 
system to.an intelligent Agent.”* We like 
this better than the “inscrutable power” 
of Herbert Spencer, or the “evolution” of 
the Pantheists and Positivists, or the “cos- 
mical conception” of Dr. Strauss. 

XXII. In Dr. Strauss’ theory of the 
universe humanity is the highest existence, 
but as an individual man fares badly; he 
must be content to go out like a candle 
that is done when his time comes ; and his 
only consolation must lie in the thought of 


* Letter from Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Bentley, 
in Bentley’s Works, vol. iii. p. 210. 
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the continued advancement in intellectual 
and moral culture of the dying generations 
that follow each other. And it is taught 
that when Christianity and all supernatural- 
isms are destroyed, and the individual lost 
in the race, humanity will then realize its 
unity and brotherhood, and enter the 
reign of universal good will. In all faith 
apparently, and with much literary skill, 
Dr. Strauss developed this theory of exist- 
ence in his last book, and though he con- 
fessed that he was getting old and drawing 
near his end, he could sit calmly before it 
and take from it the mild degree of comfort 
which it seemed to offer. He wrote thus 
to a brother to whom he dedicated his 
“New Life of Jesus”: “Not even in 
moments when hope failed and life was 
despaired of did you give way to the self- 
delusion of discounting futurity.” He 
declared that Goethe (who clung to the 
idea of a future life on the ground that 
time was too short to enable him to fulfil 
all the requirements of his spirit) had 
12 
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received in his success and fame all that he 
had a right to expect, and that “to demand 
more was a weakness of old age.” Well, 
it is easy perhaps for a man who has spent 
his life in abstract speculations in his quiet 
study, and who knows little or nothing of 
the busy seething world around him, to 
compose his soul with his own thoughts, 
and remain undisturbed by the spiritual 
anxieties which haunt the minds of others. 
But what would such a religion as his be 
to men in general—men who have not been 
able to dream their life away, or to reason 
their souls out of existence, but been com- 
pelled to fight with sin and a thousand 
passions which are unknown to the hermit 
philosopher ; what to the millions of the 
poor and miserable in every country, who 
receive so little of happiness or good in 


this world, and whose life is only made _ 


worth the having through the hope of a 


better beyond! Would it not be the offer-_ 


ing of a stone for bread? Would it not 
deprive the souls of the needy of every livin- 
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hope, every high impulse, every holy re- 
straint, and cast them without mercy on the 
fierce power of their corrupt and unbridled 
passions? Humanity is not to go on to 
perfection in this way. There is only one 
ministry that can ever bring our race up to 
the feet of God, only one that can heal its 
wounds, satisfy its longings, and turn its 
life into an endless praise; and that is the 
ministry of Christ’s truth and love, the 
ministry of those who, following Jesus, carry 
the Gospel of reconciliation into the hearts 
and homes of men. And when I look into 
the past, or study the face of the world at 
present, I find that it is that ministry, holy 
and blessed, (and not philosophical coteries, 
or closet theorists), which has always been 
most active and self-denying in seeking the 
good of men; which goes down into the 
sordid haunts of poverty and vice, and 
there preaches love, and practises brother- 
hood, and recognizes the real worth of 
humanity. It is the life of Jesus in His 
people, with the energy of faith and 
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holiness and love which binds it in un- 
ceasing effort to the Saviour’s birth-note 
from heaven: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on eatth peace, good will toward 
men,’—it is this which proves itself more 
and more, as time goes on, to be the true 
and only regenerator of mankind. 
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EVOLUTION: AN EXPOSITION 
AND CRITIQUE. 


HE Modern Doctrine of Evolution is 
founded on Von Baer’s researches in 
Embryology. Throughout the process of 
development by which a seed becomes a 
tree, or an ovum becomes an animal, there 
is a continuous advance from simplicity to 
complexity. The germinal matter is ap- 
parently uniform in texture and substance. 
It is necessary that we should limit this 
statement to that which is apparent; for it 
is not unlikely that even at this stage there 
are differences that we cannot recognize. 
In every case each seed or ovum has its 
own definite progress and goal. Theacorn 
invariably becomes an oak, and the human 
ovum when mature always assumes the 
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characteristic features of our race. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to infer that — 
there are real differences prior to their 
manifestation. And this inference may 
also legitimately include the special dis- 
tinctions both of texture and chemical con- 
stitution that are subsequently exhibited 
in each particular case of organic growth. 
It may be said that such distinctions exist 
only potentially in the germs; but in any 
case they are essential and existent. “To 
every seed his own body,” expresses an ul- 
timate fact. Science may have succeeded 
in tracing the history from this fact on- 
wards ; but what lies.on the other side is 
at present mysterious and unknown. With 
this qualification we may accept the germ- 
cell as our point of departure. Now, let us 
see what happens in every instance of or- 
ganic development. First we have the sub- 
stance differentiated or divided intotwo parts. 
Then each of these parts becomes in turn 
- the subject of a similar differencing process. 
By-and-bye, when the subdivision is com- 
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plete, and the building materials are pre- 
pared, the mass of organic bricks,* or cells, 
as they are technically termed, acquires an 
orderly arrangement, and by a further com- 
plicated differentiation the final combination 
of tissues and organs is reached. This law 
of development, first recognized by Von 
Baer, is thus stated: “The heterogeneous 
arises from the homogeneous by a gradual 
process of change.” The complex organ- 
ism is evolved from the simple germ by a 
graduated series of definite differentiations. 
“This law of organic evolution,’ says 
Herbert Spencer (“First Principles”), is the 
law of all evolution. Whether it be in thede- 
velopment of the earth, in the development 
of life upon its surface, in the development 
of society, of government, of manufactures, 


* “Nature, by this process, has attained much 
the same result as that at which a human artificer 
arrives by his operations in a brickfield. She takes 
the rough plastic material of the yelk, and breaks it 
up into well-shaped, tolerably even-sized masses, 
handy for building up into any part of the living 
edifice.”—Huxley’s-“ Man’s Place in Nature,’ p. 62. 
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of commerce, of language, literature, science, 
art, this same advance from the simple to 
the complex, through successive differen- 
tiations, holds uniformly. From the earliest 
traceable cosmical changes down to the 
latest results of civilization, we shall find 
that the transformation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous is that in which 
evolution essentially consists.” To esta- 
blish and illustrate this law Mr. Spencer 
has undertaken to publish ten volumes, of 
which five have already appeared. 

There can be no doubt that to a certain 
extent there are marked analogies between 
organic and cosmical development. But 
likeness is not identity. We are entitled to 
‘demand something more than mere resem- 
blance before we can be expected to accept 
the law of evolution as a sufficient and com- 
plete explanation of all the changes that 
have been noted in the history of the world. 
Even if it were admitted that on this theory 
we could intelligibly account for and ex- 
press the various stages of past existence, 
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it might reasonably be contended, on the 
other hand, that there is another method of 


statement equally exhaustive and_ satis- - 


factory, resting on a surer basis, and en- 
forcing its claims by additional arguments 
that cannot fairly be ignored. It may be 
convenient for the advocates of this new 
theory of development to forget that many 
of us believe—and we are ready to justify 
our belief—that we have a revelation of the 
Divine will and working in a certain book. 
For the present, it is not contended that 
this revelation excludes any hypothesis of 
creation ; but it may be asserted without 
any disparagement to philosophy or science 
that, amid divers possibilities and proba- 
bilities, the question might be finally settled 
by a disclosure of the actual procedure 
emanating from the Creator Himself. Pro- 
bably there are some minds that do not 
‘perceive the evidence for an originating 
and controlling Will in nature ; professedly 
there are some that acknowledge the ex- 
istence of such Will, while they avow that on 
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account of the limitation of their faculties 
they must-remain in contented ignorance 
_ of its character and operations, With the ~ 
first class this is not the time for argument. 
But surely we are warranted in saying to 
the second, that our inability to transcend 
the limits within which alone our faculties 
have free range, does not imply that it is 
impossible for God to communicate to us 
knowledge which we could not otherwise 
have reached. Evolutionists, while not 
averse to free indulgence in suppositions 
and peradventures, seem perversely blind 
to this possibility which may count for 
something in the solution of the problem. 
A most ingenious and in some re- 
spects plausible method of reconciling 
religion and science has been proposed ’ 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer. The one com- 
mon ultimate element which he finds 
underlying all religious thought is mystery. 
Abstracting all the conflicting dogmas, 
which seem only to neutralize each other, 
he reaches a residual belief in the ex- 
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istence of something which passes compre- 
hension. “If religion and science are to be 
reconciled, the basis of reconciliation must 
be this deepest, widest, and most certain 
of all facts—that the Power which the 
Universe manifests to us is utterly inscru- 
table.”* So, on the other hand, the ultimate 
ideas which science postulates are also be- 
yond the reach of our intelligence. Space 


and time, matter, motion, and force, however 
familiar the words may be, are really facts . 


which we cannot comprehend. “In all di- 
rections his investigations eventually bring 
him (the man of science) face to face with 
an insoluble enigma.... He realizes with 
a special vividness the utter incomprehensi- 
bleness of the simplest fact considered in 
itself. He, more than any other, knows 
that in its ultimate essence nothing can be 
known’ + In this region of the unknow- 
able religion and science may meet with- 
out conflict. Here you will have the per- 


* Herbert Spencer’s “‘ First Principles,” p. 46. - 
+ “First Principles,” p. 67. 
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petual harmonies of—silence. He has cre- 
ated a solitude, and he calls it peace. 

It is difficult to understand why so much 
importance is assigned to this reconciliation, 
unless it be designed to excuse the absence 
of these ultimate ideas in further discus- 
sions. Logically there can be no objection 
to such absence. But what would be the 
result if these ideas were carefully and com- 
pletely excluded. In such acase could we 
possibly possess either religion or science? 
Has there hitherto been any attempt to 
construct doctrines of duty or life without 
explicit and exact reference to these mys- 
terious facts? Commenting on this pro-- 
posed reconciliation, Mr. Gladstone says: 
“ Still it vividly recalls to mind an old story 
of the man who, wishing to be'rid of one 
who was in his house, said, ‘ Sir, there are 
two sides to my house,’ and we will divide 
them ; you shall take the outside.” The 
truth is, that we cannot get rid of difficulties 
by merely writing them off. The one 
lesson which all these attempts to discover 
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the basis of agreement seem emphatically 
to enforce is simply this—that, as at present 
constituted and advised, we are not com- 
petent even to comprehend the terms of the 
propositions which we are so anxious to 
harmonize. Only let us not conclude on ~ 
this. account that we are precluded from 
accepting the primary facts. For, as Mr. - 
Spencer has very clearly pointed out, we 
have a firm belief in their existence, which 
is quite unaffected by metaphysical criti- 
cism. In other words, we have ultimate 
beliefs corresponding to the ultimate facts. 
We believe, for instance, in the existence of 
matter and force, and in spite of arguments 
resting on the relativity of knowledge, our 
conviction that there ‘is something under- 
lying various phenomena which can only 
be expressed by these terms remains un- 
shaken. Well then, what religious belief 
rests on a similar foundation? Is ita 
~ mere recognition of a vague inscrutable 
power ; or, of a “ power not ourselves making 
for righteousness” ; or is it faith in the ex- 
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istence and agency of a supreme will? It 
would be easy to show by appeal to con- 
sciousness that faith in God is as real and 
trustworthy as any of our other primary 
‘beliefs. But, for our present purpose, it may 
be preferable to indicate the confirmation 
given to this belief by our consciousness of 
will-force. Mr. Wallace having adduced 
weighty reasons in support of his opinion 
that probably all force is will-force, con- 
cludes with this suggestive sentence: “If 
therefore we have traced one force, how- 
ever minute, to an origin in our own wé¢/, 
while we have no knowledge of any other 
_ primary cause of force, it does not seem 
an improbable conclusion that all force 
may be will-force; and thus, that the 
whole ‘universe is not merely dependent 
on, but actually zs, the WILL of higher in- 
telligences or of one Supreme Intelligence.’”* 
Mr. J. J. Murphy speaks to the same ef- 
fect: “We are able to conceive of force or 


** “On Natural Selection,” by A. R. Wallace, 


p- 368. 
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causation only by the analogy of our own 
mental activity. The only form in which 
it is possible for us to conceive of a truly 
originating and determining force is that 
of a will; and the only will of which we are 
able to conceive is one which, like our own, 
is directed by intelligence towards a pur- 
pose. Either then we must conclude that 
the origin and ground of all things is a self- 
existing and self-determining intelligent will, 
or we must give the question up as one 
that lies beyond the power of our under- 
standing toanswer.* It hasbeen contended 
that we do not know the connection 
between our will and the organism through 
which it acts, but the fact of that connection 
is not affected by our ignorance of the 
mode. Nor can it be alleged that our con- 
sciousness of will is a mere delusion, for 
such an assertion contradicts one of our 
most profound convictions. Dr. Carpenter, 
in the preface to his “ Principles of Mental 
Physiology,” adverting to the apparent in- 
* “Scientific Basis of Faith,” 1873, p.50. 
13 
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consistency between “the dependence of 
the automatic activity of the mind upon 
conditions which bring it within the means, 
of physical causation,” and “the existence 
of an independent power controlling and 
directing that activity,” gives this clear and 
emphatic testimony :— 

“T can only say that both are equally 
true to my own consciousness ; as I believe 
they are to the common consciousness of 
mankind. I cannot regard myself either 
intellectually or morally as a mere puppet, 
pulled by suggesting strings, any more 
than I can disregard that vast body of 
physiological evidence which proves the 
direct and immediate relation between 
mental and corporeal agency.”* 

Intentionally these testimonies are ad- 
duced from treatises that are of acknow- 
ledged value in support of the evolution 
hypothesis. And they give unequivocal 
expression to the fact that no theory 
of existence is complete or satisfactory 


* “Principles of Mental Physiology,” 1874, p. 9. 
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which omits the recognition of an in- 
telligent Author. If then we accept this 
necessary condition, the whole process 
of investigation must be conducted in 
a suitable spirit. On the publication of 
Mr. Darwin’s researches into the origin 
of species, some writers did not hesitate 
to hail his conclusions as fitted to destroy 
the very foundations on which the argu- 
ment for design in nature had been 
previously placed. Further reflection has 
evidently moderated their outspokenness. 
For the present, at least, antitheistic asser- 
tions have been silenced. Indeed it seems 
as if a marked reaction had already com- 
menced. Within the last few months some 
very interesting and, in a peculiar sense, 
instructive volumes* have been issued in 
which the doctrines of evolution are ex- 


* “ Darwinism and Design,” by St. Clair ; “ The 
Philosophy of Evolution,” by B. Thompson Lowne, 
M.R.C.S., F.L.S ; “The Bible and the Doctrine of 
Evolution,” by W. Woods Smyth ; and “ Evolution 
and Religion,” by the Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
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pounded on the basis of Divine action and 
superintendence. This history of opinion, 
which is by no means singular, has its own 
significance. We learn from it not only 
the advantage of afterthought, but also the 
ascertained impossibility of framing any 
theory of the universe without a distinct 
recognition of Divine wisdom and power. 
As John Stuart Mill puts it in his review 
of Comte: “The laws of nature cannot 
account for their own origin.” We are 
compelled to recognize forces which we 
cannot explain ; and a will which transcends 
our comprehension. 

“The theories of Darwin and Spencer 
have opened up more questions than 
they have closed. The doctrine of evo- 
lution gives no complete explanation of 
a single living form. While showing 
the general principles which prevail in 
the variation of living creatures, it only 
points out the infinite complexity of the 
causes and circumstances which have 
led to the present state of things. Any 
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one of Mr. Darwin’s books, admirable 
though they all are, consists but in the 
setting forth of a multitude of indeter- 
minate problems. He proves in the most 
beautiful manner that each flower of an 
orchid is adapted to some insect which 
frequents and fertilizes it, and these adapta- 
tions are but a few cases of those immensely 
numerous ones which have occurred - 
throughout the life of plants and animals. 
But why orchids should have been formed 
so differently from other plants, why any- 
thing, indeed, should be as it is, rather than 
in some of the other infinitely numerous 
possible modes of existence, he can never 
show. The origin of everything that exists 
is wrapped up in the past history of the 
universe. At some one or more points in 
past time there must have been arbitrary 
(unaccountable ?) determinations which led 
to the production of things as they are.”* | 


“ “First Principles of Science,” by W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A., F.R.S., vol. ii. p. 463. See also the 
masterly and suggestive statements of Chalmers 
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In fact, the investigations of science very 
soon reach an impassable limit. And the 
question really is, are we compelled to ig- 
nore all that may exist on the further side ? 
Undoubtedly we must, says the positive 
philosophy, for it is impossible either to dis- 
cern or to determine its nature. But, onthe 
other hand, we are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that something does exist, and this 
something is the one potent cause of all 
the effects with which we are concerned. 
Consequently all these effects derive their 
character as well as their existence from 
this unsearchable power. The influence of 
this unknown force pervades all the facts 
we observe, and for which we propose to 
account. So that notwithstanding our ig- 
norance, or rather, because of our ignor- 
ance, we must and do form some idea of 
its qualities and action, and the rightness 
or wrongness of these ideas can only be 


on the “ Collocation of matter,” in the introductory 
chapter of his “Bridgewater Treatise”; also, Mill’s 
“QLogic,” book III., chap. xvi. § 3. 
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determined by their agreement or disagree- 

“ment with the actual facts observed. On 
this ground rests the verification of our 
hypothesis of design in nature; on this 
ground we maintain that it is substan- 
tially complete. 

In examining the doctrine of evolution 
we may conveniently begin with the state- 
ments submitted regarding the formation 
of the Solar system. The “nebular hy- 
pothesis,” or as the Germans phrase it, the 
“cosmic gas theory,” simply assuming the 
existence of an immense fire-cloud, pro- 
fesses to explain the present constitution 
of sun and planets by the operation of 
certain necessary laws or forces. Of course, 
according to a well-known formula, you 
must “first catch your fire-cloud.” And 
the substance of that fire-cloud or gaseous 
vapour must have already a definite con- 
stitution. Although in its space-relations . 
totally unlike a germ-cell; yet, for the 
purposes of evolution, it must have similar 
capabilities. Probably another distinction 
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ought to be noted. The organic germ finds 
in its environment the materials requisite 
for its development and growth; whereas 
the nebula, if we adopt the common theory, 
is thoroughly self-contained, and must 
strictly evolve from its own substance all 
the elements and combinations of elements 
that may afterwards exist. It is essential, 
according to the laws of evolution, that 
. this primordial mass of tenuous matter 
should be simple and homogeneous. Mr. 
Martineau, in his very suggestive essay on 
“The place of Mind in Nature and Intui- 
tion in Man,” states an objection that may 
be fairly urged at this stage. Granting 
all the data demanded, and imagining all 
required space charged with matter in the 
required form and under the required laws, 
heasks. “Suppose for illustration the atoms 
to be all of gold, then by what step does 
the hypothesis propose to effect its passage 
to the chemical forces and their innumer- 
able results? Heat it may manage to reach 
by the friction and compression of the 
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materials at its disposal; and its metal 
universe may thus have its solid, liquid, 
and gaseous provinces ; but beyond these 
varieties its homogeneous particles cannot 
advance the history one hairs breadth 
through an eternity.”* Mr, Herbert 
Spencer meets this objection by admitting 
the homogeneity, while contending that the 
results of spectrum analysis and the phe- 
nomena of allotropy indicate “that the 
properties of different elements result from 
differences of arrangement arising by the 
compounding and recompounding of ulti- 
mate homogeneous units.” f 

Now we submit that this is merely 
supporting one hypothesis by another. 
Speculations on the unity of matter are 
not novel. They are not more modern 
than the alchemists. But surely, what- 
ever the future may bring, we are not 
at present warranted in accepting any 


* “Contemporary Review,” April, 1872. 
+ “Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” 
vol. iil, p. 235. 
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argument that presupposes one form of 
matter to which some sixty irreducible 
elements may at some distant date be 
referred. Hitherto the progress of chemistry 
has increased, not lessened, the number of 
the elementary bodies. When this method 
of progress has been reversed it will be time 
enough to think of introducing this new 
theory of transmutation. Meanwhile, if 
we are to reason from what we know, we 
are as truly excluded from suppositions of 
future eventualities as we are from theo- 
retical surmisings concerning the past. 
Especially should this be kept in mind, 
since we have already learned from the 
history. of Science that any alterations 
which future researches may effect are 
likely to modify the whole significance of 
present conclusions. Without asserting 
what may or may not be ascertained by 
continued observation and experiment, we 
are entitled to argue that there has been no 
evidence produced to warrant us in believ- 
ing that from one homogeneous substance 
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the heterogeneous system now existing has 
been evolved. Even were it admitted that 
all the mechanical adjustments of the solar 
system may be correctly stated in terms of 
the nebular hypothesis, still it must be re- 
membered that “chemical action cannot be 
produced by mechanical power.” 

There is undoubtedly a certain grandeur » 
and simplicity in the nebular hypothesis 
which endow it with a singular power of 
fascination, And it cannot be denied 
that it is largely consistent with much that 
is definitely known. Speaking generally, 
a mass of intensely heated gas might as- 
sume a globular form, which through cool- 
ing and gravitation might gradually 
condense. Thus condensation might result 
in rotation with equatorial swelling. The 
protuberance thus produced might be 
thrown off, and the process repeated, until 
a number of such rings had been detached. 
Each of these rings might in like manner 
condense and form satellites, until finally 
a system might be produced corresponding 
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to that of which our earth forms a part. 
The possibility of such a process need not 
be questioned. We have simply to enquire 
what evidence is forthcoming to prove that 
this has been the actual history. Here we 
are met with the allegation that our demand 
is unreasonable, and that we ought to 
accept probabilities and harmonies which 
in the circumstances of the case are the 
only available means of proof. Occa- 
sionally we are also reminded that from its 
very nature a hypothesis,"instead of resting 
upon proof, waits for its production. Now 
if this theory be not pushed farther than 
such uncertainty can justify, there can be 
no objection to its provisional acceptance. 
But surely when it has assigned to it the 
character and weight of an argument in 
favour of evolution, we are entitled to 
examine its validity and force. Dealing 
with it however on the ground of its 
professed sufficiency to explain the con- 
stitution of the solar system, do we find 
that its claims are admitted? Are the 
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facts and arrangements of that system 
exactly and entirely such as must have 
resulted from the cooling and condensa- 
tion of such a nebulous mass? Iam not 
aware that this question has up to the 
present moment been fully and fairly dis- 
cussed. But the following statements made 
by a distinguished English astronomer, 
within the last few months, are relevant 
and weighty. Speaking of Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis, R. A. Proctor says: 
“This ingenious theory does not account 
for some peculiarities which are scarcely 
less remarkable than those on which it 
has been based. In particular it does 
not account for the strange disposition 
of the masses of the solar system. 
Why should the inner family consist of 
minor bodies in the main unattended, 
while the outer consists of giant orbs with 
extensive families of satellites? Why 
should the innermost members of the 
outer family of planets be the largest, 
while just within there lies a family of - 
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asteroids, not only individually minute, but 
collectively less (as Leverrier has proved) 
than Mars or even Mercury? Why should 
the two middle planets of the inner family 
be the largest members of that family? 
Laplace's theory gives no account of these 
peculiarities ; nor perhaps could it be in- 
sisted that these peculiarities should be 
explained ; yet if any other theory should 
give an account of these features, explain- 
ing also the features which we have seen 
accounted for, then such theory would have 
a decided advantage over Laplace’s. It is 
to be noticed also that Laplace’s great 
nebulous contracting mass is a very un- 
satisfactory conception to begin with. No 
such mass could rotate as a whole. And 
lastly, Laplace’s theory does not in any 
way correspond with processes still taking 
place within the solar system. It gives no 
account of the immense number of meteor 
flights and comets still existing within the 
solar domain.’ * 


* “The Expanse of Heaven,” by R. A. Proctor, 
Bas 073; 
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Some years ago the nebular theory be- 
came very widely known in this country. 
It was adopted and advocated with con- 
siderable skill by the anonymous author 
of “The Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation.” It was then supposed that 
there were many nebule in the sky 
entering upon that career of development 
through which our system had passed. 
When Lord Rosse’s telescope succeeded 
in resolving one after another of these 
nebulz into star-groups, many who had 
welcomed this theory reconsidered their 
belief, and openly disavowed it. At that 
time it seemed probable that all the bright 
cloudlets in the heavens would undergo a 
similar resolution if subjected to inspec- 
tion by a telescope of sufficient power. 
Some, however, were so thoroughly per- 
suaded of the truth of this hypothesis 
that they continued stoutly to maintain 
it, notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
what had seemed a most essential and 
Satisfactory argument. Now, however, 
since spectrum analysis seems to have 
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demonstrated the existence of masses of . 
glowing gaseous matter, the belief in the 
cosmic gas theory has received fresh im- 
petus and support. Yet we are by no 
means prepared to accept that demonstra- 
tion as final. Granting all that this 
analysis claims to have established, grant- 
ing that there are such vaporous masses, it 
does not necessarily follow that they consti- 
tute the raw material of solar systems, and 
it must be noted that we have no evidence 
that these masses are in process of develop- 
ment. Suppose we have the alleged primor- 
‘dial gas on the one side, and the alleged final 
product on the other, where is the proof of 
their connection? Can it be shown, by 
pointing out this material in one or other 
of its several stages, that it does condense, 
rotate, throw off rings, and at length 
settle down into an orderly system of sun 
and planets? We do not expect to find 
any record of the whole process in any 
particular case; but is it too much to 
expect that at least some instances of 
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different periods of evolution should be 
recognizable? It is unreasonable to expect 
that this doctrine should be accepted so 
long as mere probabilities are pleaded on 
its behalf. Besides, we cannot forget that 
there are many difficulties which at least 
demand explanation. The satellites of 
Uranus and Neptune do not revolve in 
harmony with the requirements of this 
hypothesis. It is asserted that “there is 
a serious error in the initial physical 
exposition which vitiates the whole ac- 
count of the formation of systems of 
revolving worlds out of diffused nebulous 
matter,” * and the revelations of astronomy 
indicate that it is not applicable to some 
other existing systems.t Indeed, from the 
vastness and complexity of the subject, as 
well as from the present imperfection of 
our knowledge, it is highly probable that 


* “ British Quarterly Review,” October, 1873, 
p. 486. 

Tt “Pater Mundi; or, the Doctrine of Evolution.” 
By Rev. E, F. Burr, D.D. (Boston, 1873), p. 248 
et seg. 
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other theories will be speedily suggested, 
and it is almost certain that none of them 
will be established for a long time to come. 
It is only contended here that, in this 
instance, the argument for evolution has 
failed. 

When we examine, next, the various 
Opinions entertained regarding the evolv- 
ing process through which our own earth 
is supposed to have passed we meet with 
the same uncertainty. No doubt it is 
generally believed that at one time it was 
a molten mass, and that after a long suc- 
cession of gradual changes it assumed the 
form and constitution which now belong 
to it. But it must be remembered that 
scientific men are not yet agreed on some 
important points pertaining to its constitu- 
tion. The thickness of the crust, and the 
precise character of its inner structure and 
contents, cannot yet be said to have been 
determined. And there are certain anoma- 
lous facts, astronomical and physical, that 
have not yet been duly classified. Now it 
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is obvious that a somewhat definite know- 
ledge of what exists must precede any suc- 
cessful inquiry into the method of its 
development. We must know what is be- 
fore we can determine how it came to be. 
An ideal history is easily constructed, but 
it is valueless. “Condillac tells an instruc- 
tive story of a philosopher who thought he 
had discovered a principle which sufficed 
to account for all the strange phenomena 
of chemistry. He hastened to communi- 
cate his discovery to a skilful chemist, who, 
having patiently listened to him, told him 
there was only one unfortunate circum- 
stance, namely, that the chemical facts 
were precisely the converse of what he had 
supposed them to be. ‘Well then,’ said 
the philosopher, ‘have the goodness to 
tell me what they are, that I may explain 
them on my system,’”’* 

By a peculiar process of adaptation it is 
possible to include many widely divergent 


* Sir William Hamilton’s ‘‘ Lectures on Meta- 
physics,” vol. i. p. 71. 
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and incompatible facts within the compass 
of atheory. Students of recent geological 
discoveries must have greatly admired the 
deft skill with which many startling and 
suspicious observations have been accepted 
without any apparent consciousness that 
the principles of the science ought to 
be reconsidered. The uniformitarian hy- 
pothesis, so ably advocated and illustrated 
by Sir Charles Lyell, still holds its ground, 
although it is demonstrably insufficient to 
express the changes through which the 
earth has passed. No one will contend 
that it is possible to account for all the 
results recorded in the stone-book by the 


agencies which are now working and the 


alterations which are now being effected. 
And yet this method of explanation, in- 
volving immense periods of time, has been 
insisted upon to the utter exclusion of 
“such forces as may have been—in some 
cases we might fairly say, must have been 
—operative in the production of known 


effects. Evolutionists have adopted this 
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hypothesis, which lends itself very readily 
to their purpose. They may, however, 
be reminded that if the analogy from 
embryonic development has any signifi- 
cance, the earliest changes are likely to 
have been the most marked and also the 
most sudden. But apart from all other 
considerations, it is contended that the 
evolution theory is inadmissible, because 
the terms of the problem have not yet been 
ascertained, and it is consequently prema- 
ture to attempt its solution. If we mistake 
not, there are also indications both in the 
crystalline and metallic contents of the 
earth’s crust that are irreconcileable with 
the assumption of a uniform molten mass. 
Passing from the genesis of inorganic 
nature, we have now to inquire what evolu- 
tion teaches as to the origin of life. The 
relations between organization and _ life 
have for many years been largely and 
learnedly discussed. It has been main- 
tained that the life-force is simply the con- 
sequence of a peculiar arrangement of 
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certain chemical elements; and it has 
been also maintained that the material 
structure and functions of living beings 
result from the operation of a special force 
commonly called vitality. The question in 
debate is not quite the same as that in- 
volved in the old controversy as to prece- 
dence in time between the seed and the 
tree, or the egg and the fowl. That sub- 
ject is not altogether irrelevant ; but it is 
likely to continue debateable for a 
very long period. The present problem 
may be thus broadly stated: Given the 
two facts Organization and Life, which is 
cause and which is effect? Evolutionists 
unhesitatingly assert that life is simply a 
product of that complex arrangement of 
matter which is termed organic. At some 
time in the past certain elementary bodies 
entered into combination, and life appeared 
as the issue of their union. It is admitted 
that this primary colloidal substance was 
comparatively simple, and that its vitality 
was correspondingly humble. Still, having 
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once gained a footing, this new creature 
—or more correctly speaking, evolute—not 
only kept its place, but extended itself on 
every side, until it attained its present 
limits, and became self-conscious in the 
philosophers who have succeeded in evolv- 
ing its history. There is a story told, we 
don’t know on what authority, about three 
students, a Frenchman, an Englishman, and 
a German, who were asked to write an 
essay on the structure and habits of the 
camel. The Frenchman proceeded with 
pencil and note-book to the Yardin des 
Plantes; the Englishman, with gun on 
shoulder, set out for Africa, that he might 
spend three years studying the animal in 
its own home; while the German, having 
laid in a sufficient stock of tobacco, shut 
himself up in his room that he might evolve 
a camel from the depths of his own con- 
sciousness. On the whole the German 
method is the simplest and most pleasant, 
if we could only be sure that it would 
prove equally satisfactory. Had the sub- 
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ject of the essay been a dragon or a mer- 
maid, or even the great sea-serpent, or 
any other animal, eitherfabulous or extinct, 
probably the use of the imagination might 
be sufficient and successful; for in such 
a case there would be no stern realities to 
correct or confound the writer. Well, now, 
we cannot help thinking that speculations 
on the evolution of life are so congenial to 
the tastes and habits of some men because 
there is no likelihood of unpleasant con- 
tradiction from the records of the past. Any 
one can say without much risk of being 
proved wrong, that a million of years ago 
a speck of matter, consisting of a “com- 
pound radical” and other associates, 
emerged from the slough of materialism 
and began its ascent to the lofty summit 
of modern nescience. So long as the asser- 
‘tions are guardedly pre-historic and pre- 
scientific they may safely range through 
one millennium after another. Only it 
must not be supposed that the absence of 
contradiction implies consent or convic- 
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tion on the part of the hearer. Before a 
statement can claim belief it must adduce 
proof. If it relate to matters that are 
incapable of being proven, then its place 
is among propositions which are doubtful, 
indifferent, or of which we are contented 
to remain ignorant. 

A great deal of stress has been laid 
on recent discoveries regarding the cor- 
relation of force. If light, heat,‘electricity, 
etc, are mutually convertible, what right 
have we to suppose that the force mani- 
fested by organisms is unlike the other 
forms of force. Our belief in both cases 
is conditioned by the evidence. We re- 
cognize these forces as correlates because 
they are mutually convertible; we recog- 
nize this force as a force suz generis because 
none of the others can produce it. To us 
there is only one source of life known, and 
that is life itself. 

Within the last few years most skilfully 
contrived experiments have been made to 
ascertain the possibility of life-development 
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without the presence of agerm. Up to the 
seventeenth century the belief in sponta- 
neous generation, z¢., the belief that life 
might be evolved from substances not 
living, was common to the learned and the 
ignorant throughout Europe. It has always. 
been matter of common knowledge that 
certain forms of life are developed during 
the decay of many substances. Well, 
Francesco Redi, an Italian, first showed by 
a very simple process that dead animal 
matter did not produce by its putrefaction 
the maggots with which it swarmed when 
exposed to the air in hot weather. Placing 
some flesh in a jar he covered the mouth 
of it with fine gauze, and then, though 
putrefaction freely proceeded, not a single 
maggot appeared. It was thus evident 
that their appearance was caused by some- 
thing that the gauze was sufficient to pre- 
vent. What that was soon became appa- 
rent, for the “blow-flies, attracted by the 
odour of the meat,swarmed round the vessel, 
and, urged by a powerful but in this case 
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misleading instinct, laid eggs, out of which 
maggots were immediately hatched upon 
the gauze.’* Following the hint thus 
given, experimentalists have succeeded in 
proving that when due care is taken to 
exclude all organic germs from any infu- 
sion, living forms which otherwise would 
have presented themselves are invariably 
absent. Prof. Tyndal, in his interesting 
and celebrated lecture on “Dust and 
Disease,” has shown that common air is 
crowded with germs, and on this account 
great care and skill have been requisite to 
exclude such germs from the matter tested. 
It is now almost universally admitted that 
“the doctrine of Biogenesis (life originating 
life) is victorious along the whole line.” 
Still Prof. Huxley, who thus writes, quali- 
fies his statement by the following singular 
avowal : “ Expectation is permissible where 
belief is not; and if it were given me to 
look beyond the abyss, of geologically 


* “Critiques and Addresses,” by Thomas Henry 
Titxleye ela h Ro. 5: 18733 ps 222 
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recorded time to the still more remote 
period when the earth was passing through 
physical and chemical conditions, which it 
can no more see again than a man can 
recall his infancy, I should expect to bea 
witness of the evolution of living proto- 
plasm from not living matter. I should 
expect to see it appear under forms of 
great simplicity, endowed like existing 
fungi with the power of determining the 
formation of new protoplasm from such 
matters as ammonium carbonates, oxalates, 
and tartrates, alkaline and earthy phos- 
_ phates, and water, without the aid of light. 
That is the expectation to which analogical 


reasoning leads me; but I beg you to re- 


collect that I have no right to call my 
opinion anything but an act of philoso- 
phical faith’ Stich (a *belier although 
resting on no valid foundation, is legiti- 
mate enough so long as it remains latent. 
But it is evident that any attempt to use it 
as an argument must be unwarrantable 
* NOD MCLE. Die 30. 
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and fallacious. And it is worthy of note 
that it is precisely the persistent inclination 
to employ such arguments which consti- 
tutes the presentg round of offence. We 
ask for evidence, and we are answered with 
reasonless “ acts of philosophical faith.” In 
presence of this novel method of proof we 
may be well content to accept the accusa- 
tions of bigotry and unreasonableness that 
are, not very sparingly, launched against 
us by certain philosophers. The fact is, 
that it has been found impossible to pro- 
duce a single instance of so-called spon- 
taneous generation, and there is absolutely 
no record of such a thing having ever 
occurred. Some years ago it was an- 
nounced that an organism had. been 
developed by the action of electricity, and 
for a few weeks naturalists were puzzled by 
the strange story of the “Acarus Crossii.” 
Further investigations, which it is quite 
unnecessary to describe, completely dis- 
pelled the delusion. Since then the whole 
subject has been submitted toa series of 
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the most elaborate and painstaking experi- 
ments, and the result has been, as Professor 
Huxley so graphically describes it, “ Bio- 
genesis is victorious along the whole line* 

There is, however, one argument which 
seems to possess considerable weight in the 
judgment of evolutionists. Mr. Martineau 
pointed out that the “door of life is closed 2, 
against the inorganic elements. Mr. Spencer 
answers “that scientific discovery is day by 
day narrowing the chasm, or, to vary Mr. 
Martineau’s metaphor, ‘opening the door.’ 
Not many years since it was held as cer- 
tain that the chemical compounds dis- 
tinguished as organic could not be formed 
artificially. Now, more than a thousand 


organic compounds have been formed ar- 


tificially. Chemists have discovered the 
art of building them up from the simpler 


* Dr. Charlton Bastian, whose name is associated 
with the doctrine of spontaneous generation, in an 
article on “The Evolution Hypothesis and the 
Origin of Life,” in “The Contemporary Review,” 
March, 1874, criticizes, somewhat curiously and 
suggestively, the statements of Professor Huxley, 
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to the more complex, and do not doubt 
that they will eventually produce the most 
complex.”* About what may be there is 
room for difference of opinion.  Lotze, 
whose opinion is entitled to some consider- 
ation, says: “The organic matters which 
chemists are able in their laboratory to ex- 
hibit, do not belong to the highest sub- 
stances of the organism iz which any living 
Junction ts carried on. Ut is extremely im- 
probable, considering the fruitless attempts 
of the past, that chemistry will ever ‘ex- 
hibit’ one substance that performs a living 
function in an organism.”f Neverthe- 
less, apart altogether from what the future 
may bring, the very success of modern 
chemistry, instead of opening the door, 
seems to prove that the door is impenetrably 
closed. The imitation of organic processes 
contemporaneously with marked failure to 


* Herbert Spencer’s Essays, third series, p. 
236, 

T Lotze’s “ Allgemeine Physiologie des K6rper- 
lichen Lebens,” p, 83. - 
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originate life itself, defines the limits with- 
in which science can work. The boundary 
between the dead and the living is still im- 
passable.* Organic products and living 
organisms are not identical. 

* Suppose now that life has, somehow or 
other, originated on our planet. According 
to the doctrine of evolution, this life, in 
whatever form it first appears, must, by a 
new series of differentiations, give rise to 
the varied forms now existing. At all 
events it follows from the principle of pro- 
gression from the simple to the complex, 
that organisms of a more specialised cha- 
racter have been. evolved from organisms 
of a more general type. From a homo- 
geneous jelly-like vitalized substance, crea- 
tures of the most complex and elaborate 
mechanism have been gradually develo- 
ped. During this process such marvel- 
lous combinations and powers as are ex- 


* For a most philosophical and scientific dis- 
cussion of this subject see ‘‘As Regards Proto- 
plasm,” by J. Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., F.R.C.S. 
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hibited to the eye and the ear have been 
initiated, and slowly advanced to their 
Present state of perfectness. If we ex- 
perience any difficulty in accepting this 
theory we are referred to the parallel facts 
of embryology. Now it is undeniable that 
from a simple germ-cell the mature animal. 
takes its origin. In this case, however, the 
process of development is confined to a few 
weeks. Besides, whatever may be the pre- 
cise nature of the germ, all that appears in 
the progeny corresponds to what previously 
existed in the. parent. In these two 
features—time and resemblance—there is 
no analogy between the hypothesis of evo- 
lution and the ordinary facts of embryonic 
development. When the ovum potentially 
contains the future organism, a limited and 
definite period suffices for its maturation. 
But is it possible that unlimited time can 
produce or educe what is non-existent? 
Time is not a factor; it is only a condition. | 
Unless the primal living matter includes 
potentially the whole animal kingdom, we 
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confess that we are unable to comprehend 
the process of evolution. This objection has 
been already urged by Mr. Martineau in 
the following terms: “evolution means to 
unfold from within; and it is taken from 
the history of the seed or embryo of living 
natures. -And what is the seed but a casket 
of pre-arranged futurities, with its whole 
contents prospective, settled to be what 
they are by reference to ends still in the 
distance.”* In replying to this objection 
Mr. Spencer acknowledges that the word 
bears that meaning, and he confesses that 
the criticism would have been very much to 
the point did the word evolution truly ex- 
press the process itnames. But he refers to 
a statement in which he had met this charge 
by anticipation: “The antithetical word in- 
volution would much more truly express 
the nature of the process; and would in- 
deed describe better the secondary charac- 
ters of the process which we shall have to 


* “Contemporary Review,” April, 1872: “On 
Mind in Nature and Intuition in Man.” 
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deal with presently.”* If we are to under- 
stand that evolution is simply an unfolding 
of what has been exfolded the whole ques- 
tion is very materially changed.t In that 
case the fiery cloud is to all intents and 
purposes an ovum, and the subsequent his- 
tory of its differentiations is merely a des- 
cription of natural development and growth. 
The inferior species are only transitory 
forms which living matter assumes in the 
course of its upward progress, As we find 
alternate phases of existence among some 
of the lower forms of life, so all life as- 
sumes different characters before it reaches 
the final goal. Certainly if this element 
of pre-arrangement, which is wondrously 
suggestive of prevision be admitted, the 
doctrine of evolution may easily be 


* Spencer’s ‘‘ First see second edition, 
§ 97. 

t “A theory which is content simply to assume 
in the germ whatever it has to turn out full-grown, 
throws no very brilliant light on the genesis of the 
universe,.”—Martineau, in * Contemporary,” April, 
1872. 
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made. to furnish abundant illustrations to 
the argument for design. It would be 
hardly possible however to harmonize the 
teachings of evolutionists on that sup- 
position. We are content to adduce this 
explanation, leaving it to be judged by its 
own merits. 

Mr. Darwin’s discussions on the “ Origin 
of Species by means of Natural Selection” 
have given very material support to the 
doctrine of evolution. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that his hypothesis is not 
essential to that doctrine. It merely pro- 
fesses to explain and illustrate the modus 
operandat. Nevertheless there is such a 
close connection between them that, for 
our present purpose, we may.fairly consider 
it as one of the links in the argument. 
There can be no doubt that this hypothesis 
has much to recommend it. Probably no 
one is so competent as its author to levy 
fit contributions from the whole range of 
natural history. Certainly his writings 
contain a wonderful collection of most in- 
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teresting facts, skilfully grouped together, 
in confirmation of his belief. Almost all 
his critics notice and praise the singular 
fairness which he exhibits in occasionally 
- admitting the incompleteness of his evi- 
dence, and in suggesting difficulties that 
have still to be overcome. This fairness 
would have been even more remarkable if 
the conclusions had been characterized by 
the hesitancy of the premises. The possi- 
bilities and probabilities, the “may bes” 
and “might have beens” have a singular 
tendency to vanish when he proceeds to 
deliver judgment. It is quite possible to 
accept a very large proportion of his facts 
with the qualifications that he adds, without 
committing ourselves to the theory which 
he seeks to establish. And it may be very 
confidently asserted that the value of his 
contribution to natural history is altogether 
independent of the special doctrine with — 
which his name is associated. To expound 
and examine Darwinism, with any pretence 
of completeness, is not within our present 
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endeavour. All that is intended will be 
accomplished if we can show that this 
theory has not made good its claim to be 
received as a Satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The problem may be thus stated: 
Given the various species of animals now 
existing, can it be proved that, notwith- 
standing their diversities, they have been 
evolved from some simple organism which 
lived, say ten or a thousand millenniums 
ago? Sir William Thomson, reasoning on 
certain physical data,* limits the available 
millions of years, but that objection ey 
meanwhile be ignored. 

We are informed that like produces like 
—the law of Heredity; that the likeness 
produced is not exact or uniform—the law 
of Variation; that more animals are brought 
into existence than can be provided for 
easily—law of Increase; that, consequently, 
maintenance of life becomes diffcult—law 
of Competition or “struggle for existence” ; 


* On Geological Time. Transactions of Geological 
- Society of Glasgow, vol, i11., part i, pp. 1-25. 
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and that in these circumstances the weaker 
succumb and the stronger survive—Sur- 
vival of the fittest. Exception might be 
taken to the phrase “survival of the fittest” 
as being suspiciously equivalent to “ fitness 
of the survivors”; but on the whole the 
statement may be assumed to be correct. 
According to Lamarck’s theory (known as 
the theory of development) organs were 
developed automatically in the “struggle 
for existence.’ For instance, the giraffe 
feeding on the leaves of trees had to elon- 
gate its neck to reach its food; and in the 
- same manner the shore bird lengthened its 
legs, and the duck webbed its toes. Mr. 
Darwin’s theory is more aristocratic. Rank, 
in the first instance, at least, is con- 
genital, not acquired. This fitness is 
transmitted to the next generation, and 
then, under the pressure of similar neces- 
sities, further fitnesses are evolved and 
transmitted. There are at this stage two 
questions entitled to consideration. First, 
What is the genesis of the “fit” varia- 
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tions? Are they results of chance, adapt- 
ation, or intelligence? Second, By what 
process are the “fit” varieties restricted 
so that by inter-breeding their advantages 
are perpetuated? Domestication has 
made us familiar with the fact that 
varieties can by due care be preserved; 
but it has also made us familiar with 
the other fact, that if the tension be 
removed ‘the peculiarities which have been 
so carefully nursed speedily disappear. 
Can it be shown that natural conditions 
exercise the same influence as intelligent 
Interference and supervision? Holland 
has been reclaimed from the sea by the 
- Dutch. Are there any countries which have 
been reclaimed in the same manner by 
nature? Do we really find that there is 
such a thing as natural selection fairly 
analogous to the farmer’s choice and care 
of stock? 

But even though we admit all that 
may be inferred from the “survival of the 
fittest,” we are still entitled to ask, To 
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what extent can this process of selection 
be carried? Is it limited or illimitable? 
Suppose that thereby any particular kind 
of animal may be perfected, it does not by 
any means follow that a new species, a 
different kind of animal, may be produced. 
The term species is liable to misconcep- 
tion. It may be used in reference to an 
artificial group formed for purposes of 
classification, or it may be employed to 
designate a group having fixed structural 
character. That there are certain marked 
distinctions between animals, that may be 
justly called specific, cannot be denied. 
Well, then, even granting the utmost 
attainable fitness, there is no necessity 
whatever for anticipating the formation of 
a new species. Mr. Darwin says that 
nature tends to fix variations when they 
are for the good of the individual and of 
its class. “Is it necessarily good that a 
sponge or a polyp should be promoted to 
the rank of an oyster, that the ambition of 
the oyster should aspire to the position of 
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a cephalopod, or a cephalopod to that of a 
fish, and soon? We should have thought 
it far more likely that the advantage which 
may be thus accorded to any organic being 
was intended for its good in the sphere in 
which it was born, but not to raise it above 
that sphere.”* Variation is not denied. 
Probably the limits of variation are not so 
narrow as many naturalists have thought. 
But is there any proof that any one species 
can be transmuted into another? Have 
we any direct evidence to establish Mr. 
Darwin’s theory of the origin of species by 
natural selection? The testimony of Pro- 
fessor Huxley on this head is very clear 
and emphatic. ‘“ After much consideration, 
and with assuredly no bias against Mr. 
Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction 
that, as the evidence stands, it is not abso- 
lutely proved that a group of animals 
having all the characters exhibited by ~ 


*  Fraser’s Magazine,” July, 1860, p. 76. Article 
on ‘‘ Physical Theories of the Phenomena of Life,” 
by Mr. William Hopkins. 
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species in nature has ever been originated 
by selection, whether artificial or natural. 
Groups having the morphological character 
of species, distinct and permanent races in 
fact, have been so produced over and over 
again, but there is no positive evidence at 
present that any group of animals has, by 
variation and selective breeding, given rise 
to another group which was even in the 
least degree infertile with the first. Mr. 
Darwin is perfectly aware of this weak 
point, and brings forward a multitude of 
ingenious and important arguments to 
diminish the force of the objection. We 
admit the value of these arguments to their 
fullest extent ; nay, we will go so far as to 
express our belief that experiments, con- 
ducted by a_ skilful physiologist, would 
very probably obtain the desired produc- 
tion of mutually more or less infertile 
breeds from a common stock in a com- 
paratively few years; but still, as the case 
stands at present, this ‘little rift within 
the lute’ is not to be disguised or over- 
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looked.”* Whatever value may be assigned 
to fertility and infertility as testing species, 
it is admitted “that there are such things 
in nature as groups of animals and plants 
whose members are incapable of fertile 
union with those of other eroups; and that 
there are such things as hybrids, which are 
absolutely sterile when crossed with other 
hybrids.” In other words, within certain 
limits there is room for variation; but 
when these limits are reached further pro- 
gress is inexorably barred. Darwinism 
accounts readily enough for varieties; but 
it utterly breaks down when applied to the 
transmutation of species. And it is pre- 
cisely this change from one species to 
another which it asserts and professes to 
explain. If the theory were true there 
ought to be no difficulty in adducing num- 
berless instances of transition. Where it 
should be strongest its weakness is most 
plainly demonstrable.t 

* Huxley’s ‘“‘Lay Sermons, Addresses, and 
Reviews,” p. 323. 

tT ‘‘ With all their plasticity and power to assi- 
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Appeal might have been made to the 
geological record under the plea that here 
alone a sufficient lapse of time would be 
afforded for the necessary changes. But 
unfortunately there is no evidence thence 


milate or to reject new features, we do not find 
that species change. The law of inheritance seems 
so ordained as to retain what is essential to the 
type, and to allow of variation only in what is not 
characteristic of the typical organisation. At all 
events, as far as we can trace the animals with 
which we are familiar now —and we can follow 
many of them beyond the primitive ages of man- 
kind into the geological epochs immediately pre- 
ceding and connected with our own—vwe find 
no indication whatever that any animal has ever 
swerved from his own type. Slight variations 
occur, such as take place about us every day, but 
they are individual differences, coming and going 
with new generations, sometimes preserved through 
generations, and even when maintained by intelli- 
gent care becoming permanent in what are called 
breeds, but never affecting typical structure. We 
must, as it seems to me, look upon the law of 
inheritance as intended to preserve, not to diversify, 
types ; active only so far as to introduce freshness, 
a constant renewal of individuality, as it were, but 
never impairing original patterns or norms.” (Fifth 
lecture of series on Animal Life, delivered at the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, U.S., 
on April roth, 1873, by the late Professor Agassiz. ) 
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forthcoming. The remains of intermediate 
or transitional forms do not exist. In- 
geniously enough, but without success, Mr. 
Darwin attempts to nullify the inference 
from the absence of these links by plead- 
ing the imperfection of the record.* We 
may safely leave the paleontologists to 
repel this insinuation against the sufficiency 
of their data and the value of their science. 
It is enough for us to know that the dis- 
tinctions between species now recognized 
have been maintained throughout all the 
ages of which we have information. Such 
evidence as we have indicates that specific 
differences have been fixed and determinate 
along the whole line of succession.t 


* Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species,” chap. x., On the 
Imperfection of the Geological Record. 

+ The absence of proof, from imperfection of 
record, suggests the story of a picture intended to 
represent the passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea. On the canvas there was nothing but a 
confused mass of colour, indicating cloud and sea. - 
On the artist being remonstrated with, he defended 
the correctness of his representation. ‘‘ Where are 
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We are not unmindful of the various 
arguments that have been adduced in 
support of this hypothesis. There is a 
gradation easily traceable between living 
organisms, and this gradation has a general 
relationship to the historic succession of 
life. There is a marked unity of type, or 
“similarity in points of structure and con- 
stitution,” recognizable throughout the 
divisions of the animal kingdom. There 
are rudimentary structures of which it is 
said Darwinism offers the only reasonable 
explanation. Alongside of this statement 
we must, however, place the fact, that there 
are some structures by no means rudi- 
mentary of which we are able to give no 
explanation whatever. There are resem- 
blances between the form which the embryo 
of the higher animals assumes at different 
stages of development and the grades of 

lower animal life. Only it has not been 
the Israelites?” ‘‘ They have just passed over.” 


‘Where, then, are the Egyptians?” ‘Oh! they 
are all drowned.” 
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shown that these resemblances prove a, 
common origin. There is likeness, but 
that this likeness is genetic is pure asser- 
tion. “Embryonic conditions of the higher 
Vertebrates to-day recall adult forms of 
lower Vertebrates in the earlier geological 
times. From this fact the transmutationists 
infer that there has been some material 
development in the long sequence of ages 
of the one out of the other. But the em- 
bryonic conditions of the higher Vertebrates 
recall adult forms of lower Vertebrates now 
living, their own contemporaries, just as 
much, and in the same way, as they recall 
the fossil forms. Shall we infer that be- 
cause a chicken or a dog in our own day, 
in a certain phase of its development, 
resembles, in certain aspects, a full-grown 
skate, that therefore chickens and dogs 
now-a-days grow out of fishes? We know 
it is not so, and yet the evidence is exactly 
the same as that which the transmuta- 
tionists use so plausibly to support their 
theory. The truth is, that while a partial 
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presentation of the facts seems fo sustain 
this theory, when taken in their true con- 
nection and fairly stated they destroy it 
by proving too much. They show that 
the relations between fossil animals, sup- 
_ posed to prove descent, exist also between 
living animals, where they have nothing to 
do with descent.”* 

While allowing full weight to the proba- 
bilities adduced in favour of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, we must not forget that there 
are very serious improbabilities presented 
by its opponents. Some of these are very 
forcibly stated and illustrated by St. George 
Mivart in his book on the “Genesis of 
Species.” His chapter on “the incom- 
petency of natural selection to account for 
the incipient stage of useful structures” is 
eminently instructive and suggestive ; and 
we are warranted in expecting that further 
research will materially increase the num- 
ber and*force of these objections. 


* Lectures delivered at Cambridge, U.S., in 13873, 
by the late Professor Agassiz, lecture x11. 


"16 
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When we examine the attempts that 
have been made by evolutionists to con- 
nect man with the lower animals, we 
cannot fail to notice the groundless as- 
sumptions and vague analogies which have 
been freely introduced. These are ap- 
parent even when they confine their obser- 
vations to the peculiarities of his bodily 
structure. Mr. Wallace, who may be more 


. justly called Mr. Darwin's colleague than | 


his disciple, contends that natural selection | 
is insufficient to account for the development 


\ e ° 
of man; and he infers from various phe- 


nomena which he cites “that a superior 
intelligence has guided the development of 
man in a definite direction, and for a special 
purpose, just as man guides the develop- 
ment of many animal and vegetable forms,”* ~ 
He points out that the brain of savages is 
largely in excess of their wants. “ The low- 
est races of man havea cranial capacity of 
five-sixths of that of the highest civilized 
races, while the brain of the anthropoid 
* Wallace on Natural Selection, p. 359. 
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apes scarcely amounts to one-third of that 
of man, in both cases taking the average ; 
or the proportion may be more clearly 
represented by the following figures—an- 
thropoid apes, 10; savages, 26; civilized 
man, 32.” Heasks, “Is the savage really 
no further removed from the philosopher, 
and so much removed -from the \ape, as 
these figures would indicate?” He con- 
cludes “that the large brain of the savage 
man is much beyond his actual require- 
ment in the savage state.” Certainly these 
- proportions indicate a very wide chasm be- 
tween man and monkey which natural se- 
lection is altogether incompetent to span. 
But it is somewhat surprising that another 
explanation did not suggest itself. .The 
needlessly large brain might bear witness 
to a former state of culture and power from 
which its ‘possessor had degenerated. We 
have instances of such degeneracy within 
the historic period. The possession of the 
boomerang indicates a measure of intelli-_ 
gence that is certainly not now observable 
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“among the natives of Australia. On the 
other hand, Abp. Whately’s argument still - 
holds its ground; “Along with any record. 
or tradition of a savage people becoming 

civilized we have a record or tradition of 

‘their having been aided by instructors, and 

in all the cases we know of in which savages 

have been left to themselves they appear 

never to have advanced one step.’* Mr. 

Wallace also calls attention to the absence 

of the hairy covering from the soft sensitive 

skin of man, and he maintains that here also: 
the theory of natural selection fails. The 

~ Maories, Fuegians, Patagonians, Hotten- 

tots, etc. try in some measure to supply 

their lack of hair by wearing a covering 

over the back or shoulders. Unquestion- 

ably the deprivation of natural covering so 

universal among other mammalia cannot be 

regarded as an advantage. ‘Mr. Darwin’s 

supplemental explanation by the theory of 
sexual selection is not likely to commend 

itself to any unprejudiced student. Doubt- 

* Whately’s ‘‘ Lectures and Reviews,” p. 36. 
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less we should possess much more infor- 
‘mation concerning the method of tran- 
sition if we had an opportunity of examin- | 
ing the “hairy quadruped furnished with 
a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal 
in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old 
World,” from which Mr. Darwin believes | 
that we have descended. But it happens, 
some will say rathér conveniently, that we 
are precluded from making any such ex- 
amination. If we might use the imagin- — 
ation in science, we should express our 
conviction that the aforesaid quadruped > 
must have been a wonderful summation 
of the past, and a no less wonderful 
prophecy of the future. It must have 
selected the best features from all the 
Simian tribes,* and levied contributions also 
from innumerable beasts of the field. To } 
the most graceful characters of the ape it, 
.no doubt, added the sagacity of the ele- 
phant, the constructiveness of the beaver, 
the social organization of the ant, and the | 

* See St. George Mivart’s ‘* Man and Apes.” 
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articulation of the parrot. But we forbear. 
The link that joins us to the anthropoid 
apes is missing; and each one is at liberty 
to imagine a fitting ancestor for himself. 
An alleged tendency to reversion plays 

no mean part in buttressing the theory of 
man’s descent from the lower animals. 
Occasional pointed ears and _ peculiarly 
arranged muscles in some _ individuals 
remind us of our. ancestry. Sometimes 
the reminiscence is much broader or more 
\ startling.” “ There is now under care, in. 
the West Riding Asylum, a deformed idiot 
girl who in general appearance and habits 
has striking features of resemblance to a 
goose... . She is 4ft. 2in. in height, has 
a small head, and thin scanty hair, so that 
the crown of the head is partially bald. 
The eyes are large, round, and restless, and 
are frequently covered by the eyelids, as if 
by a slow, forcible effort at winking. The 
lower jaw is large, projecting more than 
one inch beyond the contracted upper jaw, 
and possesses an extraordinary range of 
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antero-posterior as well as lateral move- 
ment ; the whole configuration of the lower 
part of the face having a bill-like appear- 
ance. The neck is unusually long and 
flexible, and is capable of being bent 
backwards so as actually to touch the back 
between the scapulae. The cutis anserina 
is general over the body, but is most | 
marked on the back and dorsal aspect of 
the limbs, where it looks as if it had just 
been deprived of feathers... The girl 
utters no articulate sounds, but expresses 
pleasure by cackling like a goose, and dis- 
pleasure by hissing or screeching like a 
goose, or perhaps like a macaw. When 
angry she flaps her hands against her 
sides and beats’ her feet upon the 
Aoor os Shes is*avery) fond) of ter 
bath, cackling when she is put into it, 
and screeching when she is taken out of 
it."* This remarkable case is evidently 
supposed to afford some support to the 

* ‘Body and Mind,” by Henry Maudsley, M.D., 
London, p. 49. © 
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Darwinian theory. Dr. Maudsley alleges 
that “every human brain in the course of 
its development passes through the same 
stages as the brains of other vertebrate 
animals, and its transitional states resem- 
ble the permanent forms of their brains, 
therefore he does not wonder that in a con- 
dition of arrested development it some- 
times displays animal instincts.” We are 
not quite sure if it is meant that such cases 
of reversion indicate a genetic connection 
with the animals whose.characteristics are 
imitated. If that be the meaning, then 
we are to infer that the relationships be- 
.tween the goose and man are even closer 
‘than we had hitherto supposed. But we 
are not aware that any scheme of descent 
includes this family in our genealogical 
tree. The truth is, the argument from 
reversion will be found to prove a great 
deal. ‘too much, and it will be safer and 
wiser not to insist upon it, 

Evolution professes to account for mind 
and morals, and it professes to trace the 


| 
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progress of man from the lowest stage of 
barbarism to the highest and most complex 
condition of civilization. But into these 
regions we cannot now enter. 1am con- 
tent if I have succeeded in some measure 
in showing that it has not established its 
claims in any of the spheres through which 
we have endeavoured to follow it. I sub- 
mit that it does not approve itself as a 
sufficient theory of the origin of our system 
or of our planet, the beginning of life, and 
the existence of species, or the structure 
and the place of man. I have not attempted 
to discuss the subject minutely or exhaus- 
tively. My sole aim has been to adduce 
reasons that warrant us in refusing to 
accept, 7” hoc statu, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. 

Accepting, as I do, the Mosaic ac- 
count of creation with which the Bible 
begins, I am not careful to reconcile that 
account with any phase of speculation, 
scientific er otherwise. Thoughtful Chris- 
tian men have found it possible to conserve 
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their faith in Scripture throughout many 
revolutions of opinion. There is not the 
slightest necessity to divorce the religious | 
from the scientific conscience, or to adopt 
what has been scoffingly called “a system 
of book-keeping by double entry.” It is 
enough that we yield or withhold assent 
in proportion to the evidence. We accept 
the Scriptures as a divine revelation on 
rational and defensible grounds. We are 
prepared in like manner to accept the 
teachings of science when the evidence is 
complete and final. We frankly admit 
that there is difference of opinion as to the 
interpretation of the creation-narrative in 
Genesis, and it is possible that we may 
receive aid from many quarters in reaching 
a definite reading. But I confess that I 
look with suspicion on many well-meant 
endeavours to reconcile the statements of 
the Bible with current scientific doctrines. 
This does not result from any fear that 
contradictions exist between the Word and 
Works of God. It springs rather from the 
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assurance that contradictions must emerge 
if we assume a false interpretation of 
either. And particularly I protest most 
emphatically against all unreasonable and 
impertinent attempts to invalidate the 
authority of the Scriptures by the assump- 

~ tion of unproved hypotheses. It may be 
’ fairly questioned how far it is legitimate 
to carry conclusions from science to 
theology, or from theology to science ; but 
it admits of no question that it is unfair and 
misleading to employ as a weapon of 
attack a plausible supposition which lacks 
evidence for its own support. In the 
Bible we have an account of the Creator’s 
procedure avowedly emanating from Him- 
self. Arguments to prove that this account 
is human, not divine, are relevant. But 
arguments from science against the state- 
ments contained in this revelation, even 
when substantial, can have no weight unless 
they demonstrate the impossibility of the 
action which the narrative asserts. No 
argument resting on mere probabilities is 
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entitled to claim a hearing. oepe any 
evidence of a different character been yet 
adduced? It may be urged that it is 
unreasonable to expect such evidence. Be 


it so, then it is unreasonable to continue Rea 


the conflict. Bie 
Let us “possess our souls in patience.” — 
Nature can no more be interpretéd by the _ 


unanimous consent of scientists, than 


Scripture by the unanimous consent of the 


fathers. “Prove all things. Hold fast Ms 


that which is good.” 
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